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4) “The invincible power had been tamed by a slow disease. Rome 
had stopped. . . . Men were wanting; the Empire perished -for 
Tack of men. 

7 J. R. Seerey. 
PROGRESS continues to be made in disposing of the fallacies 
‘on the population question, so rife until a few years ago. It 
‘is difficult now to believe that as recently as March 13, 1932, 
Professor A. M. Cart-Saunders wrote in the columns of the 
Observer that ‘it is very desirable that the practice of family 
limitation should spread through all sections of the country,’ 
when that practice had then become so common that it 
had already reduced the birth rate to 15*3 per 1000, or far 
‘below replacement rate. I pointed out to the Professor, in 
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the Observer of March 20, 1932, that he was altogether wrong 
in supposing there was then no cause for alarm, or that the 
great fall in the birth rate was due to the infertility of the 
upper classes, or that the decline in the British population 
would be slow, or that it was for good that the population 
was virtually decreasing. Now, it is good to add, Professor 
Carr-Saunders is manfully aiding the good cause of resistance 
to depopulation. 

I do not know if we have converted Dean Inge, who as 
recently as 1930 wrote that ‘ unless a new sense of responsi- 
bility is awakened, either compulsion of some kind must be 
resorted to, or the population will probably increase beyond 
the optimum number and its quality will be C3 or worse. No 
kind of rational regulation can be thought of without con- 

ception control.’ I observe with interest that his trenchant 
pen has been recently silent on the subject. 

As for the Government, it is with great enterprise making 
inquiry. The registrars are to obtain in confidence further 
particulars from married folk to enable us to secure more 
statistics. I repeat my observation that when a quart shrinks 
to a pint, no very precise measurement is required to detect 
the change. What we want are, not more figures, but more 
children. Inquiry is all very well, but the case for immediate 
action is sufficiently established and very urgent. If anyone 
still really doubts what is the matter, let him examine the 
unblushing contents of the chemists’ shop windows. The 
money spent on contraceptives is now big enough to support 
quite a number of children! As for the expenditure on 
motoring, which now reaches at least £350,000,000 a year, it 
proves how unwarranted is the supposition that the nation 
cannot afford children. Even the tiniest villa now boasts a 
garage of sorts inhabited by a hungry baby usually named, I 
understand, Austin or Morris. 

If authority is not moved to drastic action by facts already 
available, it is difficult to conceive what more can avail. Let 
us for a moment put birth rates aside and look at the elemen- 
tary school record. Here is no account of woebegone 
income-tax payers bled white of the means to educate children 
and therefore deciding to be childless, but of the children of 
the masses, who most certainly are better off than when the 
birth rate was high : 
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ENGLAND AND WALES: CHILDREN ON THE REGISTERS OF 
Pusric ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS MAINTAINED By LOCAL 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


SPT eatet ee Fy 
1920. . , : _ » 5,918,000 
1933. pet agit : - $3,639,000 
1936 . ‘ : ‘ + 5,251,000 
1937 $123,000 
Fall in the a ay i yeats 1913-37, .  . 893,000 
Fall in the twelve months March 1956-March 


1937 ° P . - 128,000 


This is a picture not of decline but of fall. The Board of 
Education published in 1933 an estimate by my gifted 
friend, the late Sir Alexander Watson, which showed that 
it was probable that in the next fifteen years the elementary 
school population might fall by about a million upon certain 
not improbable assumptions. Since 1933 the birth rate has 
slightly recovered, from 144 to 148, but there is grave fear 
that the country as a whole, with rural depopulation still 
continuing, may soon have as low a birth rate as that of 
L.C.C. London, which is 13-6. 

The Population Investigation Committee have published 
a memorandum which, on the assumption that nothing is done to 
change recent trends of fertility and mortality, offers the following 
estimates of the future population of England and Wales : 

1940 . é , . » 40,700,000 
1950 . ; ° ; - 39,800,000 
197o . ‘ é ° - 33,800,000 
2000: . ‘ ‘ , . 17,700,000 
2035 , » 4,400,000 


These bsauen iuive Sioa widely and carelessly used by 
people whose voices carry authority, but they should be 
regatded with extreme caution. I do not believe in scare 
methods to aid a good cause, and it should be pointed out to 
the uninformed who are tempted to quote such estimates 
that they assume a continuance of trend. ‘Thus, the birth rate of 
1935-39 is assumed in the calculation to fall to 12-41, and in 
1940-44 to 10°72, whereas, in fact, the rate has slightly risen 
in 1934-37 upon the 14:4 of 1933. Nevertheless, we must 
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remember how the London rate has fallen, and that even 
lower rates have been already reached in some urban districts. 
Moreover, if British emigration were seriously revived, and 
young people again poured out of the country as in quite 
recent years, the rot at the centre would assume even graver 
proportions, a fact almost entirely ignored at the 1937 British 
Migration Conference at the Guildhall. In that case the 
threatening table I have quoted would become much less than 
the truth. 

We cannot with certainty forecast what the population 
will be at a remote date, but it is also true that what will 
happen to the future of vital statistics is settled in advance. 
It is not what will happen in 1958, but the number of children 
born in 1937, that will decide (apart from the mortality factor, 
which can vary but little) how many men and women of 
twenty-one years of age will be living in 1958. 

Let me now pass to the white population of the Empire, 
the British part of which, as I pointed out in December 1936, 
is smaller than the population of the German Reich. The 
birth rates of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India 


have moved thus in recent years : 


Birt Rates: Unrrep Kincpom, British DomINIONS AND 
InpIA, WITH EsTIMATED POPULATIONS IN 1936 


While the birth rates of Britain and her Dominions have 
fallen all round in the half-generation reviewed, it is notable 
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that South Africa and Canada are more fertile than the almost 
purely British Dominions of Australia and New Zealand. It 
is the French Canadians and the Boers who prevent a greater 
fall in the rates of Canada and South Africa. Thus, while the 
birth rate of Ontario (1936) is as low as 16-9, that of Quebec 
is 24°3. Soon the British population of Canada will fall below 
the non-British population. Ireland has maintained her fer- 
tility during the period. As for the total population, we find 
the United Kingdom, Irish Free State, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa to have an aggregate in 1936 
of 71,400,000. Adding all the whites of the rest of the Empire, 
we reach a total of about 72,400,000, of whom about 7,900,000 
ate of other than British descent, giving a total British 
population (English, Welsh, Scottish and Irish) of, roundly, 
64,500,000. 

This extraordinary fact cannot be too greatly. stressed. 
The British people emigrated in great numbers in the past, 
but their main stock overseas is not to be found in the British 
Empire ; it is in the United States. We have only to examine 
the birth rates of Australia and New Zealand to realise that 
the small peoples of both these Dominions are dying out, 
their reproduction rates being far below replacement rate. 
They must either attract white immigrants or perish as white 
nations. But if they draw from the Mother Country they will 
quicken her decline. In Canada and South Africa the failure 
of British fertility will soon have serious results from a British 
point of view. The British stock, moreover, has been desert- 
ing South Africa and leaving the field to the Jews and other 
races. In 1926 the Boers numbered 964,500, the British only 
564,600; to-day the disparity is even greater. In the Union 
a handful of whites is associated with nearly 6,600,000 natives 
and 1,000,000 other coloured people and Asiatics. The Boers 
(many of whom have German blood) are maintaining their 
fertility, while the British, as elsewhere, are in virtual decline. 
According to information that reaches me, the British in South 
Africa are made to feel that they are a minority. . This is'sup- 
ported by examination of the membership of the Union 
Government and of its representatives abroad; the entire 
list contains few British names, a thing we little dreamed of 
when Campbell-Bannerman’s Government set up the new 


Boer-British State. In effect, the Boers were conquered to 
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make Boer dominion larger still. The fact that they out-breed 
the English should not escape the attention of those who 
would understand the world. Conquest by fertility is the 
greatest conquest of all. 

The Empire as a whole in 1936 had a population of over 
480,000,000, s0 that the whites of the Empire, of all races, 
counted for ouly about one in seven of its people. That is very 
far from a posidion of security, but it cannot be improved 
while vital facts remain as they are. The Empire is a realised 
league of nations within which war is unthinkable—a signi- 
ficant thought, and one that redeems what is so often lightly 
condemned as ‘Imperialism.’ It is no small thing that war 
within the boundaries of a fourth of the world’s area is impos- 
sible ; can those charged with its welfare be indifferent to the 
fact that the only true and lasting possession of territory is to 
people it ? 

Before considering the rest of the world, let us look at the 
fertility.of India. In 1921-25 the birth rate in British India 
—without the Indian States, that is—was 32-7, and it is 
higher now. By 1941, according to India’s Public Health 
Commissioner, the population is likely to reach 400,000,000 ; 
it was about 375,000,000 in 1936. Birth registration is defec- 
tive, and the actual birth rate, therefore, may be higher than 
the official figure. India is outstripping her food resources, 
and needs commensurate measures of land reclamation and 
irrigation if she is to ward off pestilence and famine. 

Our survey of populations now passes to the world at 
large. Beginning with Europe, I give the birth rates of its 
ten most populous nations in the period of 1921-36, with a 
note of their populations in 1936. (For some of the facts I 
am indebted to the League of Nations Year-book.) Europe has 
$33,200,000 people and many nations, but the ten most 
populous nations in my list account for 447,400,000 of them. 
It is rather amusing to reflect that the remaining small nations 
of the Continent, representing about a fifth of the Conti- 
nent’s population, can exercise at the League of Nations 
eighteen votes on world affairs. This fact, combined with 
satellite voting, makes Geneva ‘decisions’ not a little 
ridiculous. 

Of these ten populous European nations, six have birth 
rates above replacement rate; Germany has made a fine 
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Europe: THE TEN Most Poputous Nations. BrrtH RATES, 
1921-36, AND EsTIMATED POPULATIONS, 1936 


britey di 


139-0" 67°5 | 47°1 | 40°8 | 42-8 | 42-0 | $4°2 | 25-0 | 9-4 | 15-2 | 15-2 


1 In Europe only; the total population of the U.S.S.R, in Europe and Asia was 


about 175,000,000. 


recovery, and three nations—Britain, France and Czecho- 


slovakia—are in serious decline. 

The first column is headed ‘ Russia,’ but the Soviet Con- 
stitution knows only of a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.). The Constitution thoughtfully embraces and 
invites the entire world. There is nothing to prevent Great 
Britain or the British Dominions from graciously accepting 
the Moscow ticket to-morrow. Few people, I think, realise 
that there is no Federal Russian State, and that the U.S.S.R. 
is the theoretical expression of Communist world dominion. ‘The 
Communist conception of a League of Nations is tersely 
expressed in the motto: ‘ Proletarians of All Lands, Unite 1’ 
It is true, however, that the largest constituent of the universal 
and world-embracing U.S.S.R. is the R.S.F.S.R., or Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. Ass this contains about half 
of the entire Soviet population, which was about 175,000,000 
in 1936, the high birth rate of the R.S.F.S.R. is sufficient 
proof of Soviet fertility. The preliminary report on the new 
Soviet census, taken in January 1937, gives a provisional 
estimate of 180,000,000. This gigantic figure will not sur- 
prise those who realise that the U.S.S.R is growing every 
year by a number of people nearly as great as the population 
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of Scotland. Before the Great War, Russia in Europe and 
Asia had 180,000,000 people, but the Tsarist empire included 
Russian Poland, Bessarabia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia. The loss of these territories reduced the Bolshevist 
Empire to 120,000,000, so that 60,000,000 have been added 
in a few short years. The 180,000,000 include many very 
different peoples, speaking about a hundred different tongues. 

A marvel to ponder, this federation in a Communist State 
of a twelfth of all the world’s people, ruling 8,000,000 square 
miles of territory within a single political boundary, spanning 
the globe from west to east. In less than twenty years its 
population will reach 250,000,000. It already wields enormous 
forces, and has the greatest army in the world. It can train 
30,000,000 men in arms, and is also arming its women. It 
claims to have the greatest and most efficient air force, and its 
aviators have won high distinction ; it declares its determina- 
tion also to possess the greatest navy. It seems that there are 
good grounds for regarding the U.S.S.R. as a formidable 
fighting unit, and it is for those who contemplate joining her 
in warlike operations to consider whether it would be more 
serious to be defeated or to be victorious in her company. 

Worse than useless either to deplore or to ignore inevitable 
Soviet economic developments. We must needs hope that 
good will come to so many labouring millions, and that it will 
become possible to forget dark yesterdays, as they have been 
forgotten in other lands. Yet it was as recently as the meet- 
ing of the Communist International (Comintern) at Moscow 
in March 1924—a function attended by delegates from thirty- 
two countries—that Stalin publicly rejoiced in the antagonism 
between Japan and America, and in the agitations in Egypt, 
North Africa, India and China, while Zinovieff, not foreseeing 
his fate, thanked his gods for every sign that European nations 
were in difficulty, whether in India or Persia, Turkey or Japan. 
The Bolsheviks, it was declared, must utilise every such diffi- 
culty to weaken and destroy the bourgeois forces in Europe. 
Important ‘ victories’ in the Orient were expected by the 
Soviet, particularly in China and Japan. 

That, of course, was before the Trojan Horse was joyfully 
admitted to the League of Nations. It was before the able and 
ingenious M. Litvinoff amused himself by knocking heads 
together at Geneva. It was before the eloquent Zinovieff, 
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with many another Soviet dignitary, was taken out and shot 
to prove his blood not Red. It was before Moscow, with the 
aid-of the British Fleet, was pouring arms into Spain in an 
attempt to add another province to the Red empire. 

But it is impossible for an informed man not to admire the 
gteat economic development of the Soviet territories, from 
the Arctic—from the Pole itself |—to the warm regions of the 
south where cotton grows. I prefer to think of the U.S.S.R. 
husbanding mighty estates which the Tsars so gravely 
neglected, anid to hope that she may soon be found neither 
shooting up her Old Guard nor seeking to impose her political 
doctrines upon the world. And it should be patent that 
success and peace at home would be the best advertisement 
for the U.S.S.R. Aren’t we all ‘ planners’ nowadays ?—as 
Harcourt very nearly said. 

Turning to Germany, her birth figures are a sufficient 
answer to those who tell us so frequently that Hitler’s attack 
on infertility has failed. On the contrary, it has succeeded, 
and we ought to be glad to have such a demonstration. The 
14'7 of 1933 became 190 in 1936, which means that Germany 
has nearly restored replacement rate. Certain rejoicings over 
a fall in the Italian rate in 1936 are also short of the mark. 
That fall was, of course, due to the Abyssinian war, and 
recovery is in rapid progress. In the first nine months of 
1937 there were 12,933 more births than in the corresponding 
period of 1936. On the 1937 anniversary of the March on 
Rome 46,155 marriages were solemnised ; thus that single 
day’s marriages will add substantially to the birth rate! No 
doubt the special prizes awarded to those who marry on the 
Fascist festival accounted for this record. Yet we are told 
that all the efforts of Germany and Italy have failed. We 
seem to be suffering from serious inability to look facts in the 
face. 

Whether we look at them or not, the facts remain. It 
appears that, in the ten most populous European nations, 
having an aggregate population of 423,000,000, fertility is still 
sufficient to increase the population in the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Italy, Spain, Rumania and Jugoslavia, which countries have 
an aggregate population of 276,000,000. If we extend our 
survey to the entire Continent, it is true to say that it is 
Western Europe, together with Scandinavia and Central 
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Europe, that are in virtual decline, and especially the United 
Kingdom, France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Switzerland, ‘Austria and Czechoslovakia, while Germany has 
not yet fully recovered her fertility. This generalisation 
remains true, whether we base our observations upon crude 
birth rates, upon crude fertility rates based upon the number 
of children born in relation to the number of women of child- 
bearing age, or upon a reproduction rate which forecasts the 
number of future potential mothers. 

France, with an empire of about 5,100,000 square miles, 
has at home a population of 42,000,000 and in her great over- 
sea possessions perhaps 1,250,000 French and other Euro- 
peans, while the native population approaches 60,000,000. 
The world needs many more Frenchmen, and it is deplorable 
to record that at the census of 1936 the population was 
41,906,000 as compared with the 41,835,000 of 1931. And 
these figures include, of course, the restored Alsace-Lorraine. 

Before leaving Europe, let us glance at the worst cases of 
race-suicide—Austria and Sweden. In 1936 Austria had a 
birth rate of 13-1, the lowest in Europe, while the Swedish 
rate was 14:2. (For comparison, we may again note that the 
London rate is 13°6.) May we not say of these lands, as of 
France, that it is pity for white civilisation that peoples of 
such great gifts should destroy their posterity? There are 
now less than 7,000,000 in Austria and less than 9,000,000 
in Norway and Sweden. All three nations are in rapid 
decline. Sweden, stirred by the revelation of her danger, has 
made a slight recovery, from a rate of 13-7 in 1933-34 to 14:2 
in 1936. Austria, too, has been recently moved to action. 
Norway exhibits a continuous fall. 

The decline of Scandinavia was the subject of a deeply 
interesting essay in the Evening News of February 7, 1928, by 
Professor K. A. Wieth-Knudsen, of Trondhjem University, 
and since he wrote it the birth rates of both Norway and 
Sweden have fallen heavily. He attributes the unfortunate 
leadership of Scandinavia in race-suicide to legislation which, 
by conferring ‘ women’s rights,’ has destroyed the husband’s 
captaincy of the home. He urges that family authority 
should be re-established in the hands of the husband in return 
for the husband’s indissoluble obligations to his family ; 
otherwise he sees nothing for it but the complete dissolution 
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of the family and consequently of white social order and 
civilisation. There is an assumption here that men are more 
anxious than women to maintain the family ; is it true? Is 
the modern woman of North Europe becoming denatured 
to a greater extent than the man, or are both alike degenerate ? 
Curiously, the marriage rates of Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark have not fallen, but increased, even while the birth 
rates have fallen. In England the matriage rate has been 
steady since 1921, although births have fallen off. This 
seems to point to an increase of what may be called nominal 
matriages, with agreement that there shall be no children— 
an agreement, that is, for the mutual frusttation of life. 
That does not entirely cancel out Professor Wieth-Knudsen’s 
view, for men give consent when women in pursuit of 
‘freedom’ deny them children. I fear that we must leave 
the Professor, as he despairingly quotes the words that 
Milton put into the mouth of Eve addressing her Adam : 


My author and disposer, what thou bid’st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine ; to know no more 


Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 


To which so obsolete matter I will add, entirely without 
prejudice as the lawyers say, the following pregnant line 
from G. K. Chesterton: ‘ Birth control . . ..is mixed up with 
a muddled idea that women are free when they serve their employers 
but slaves when they help their husbands.’ 

Turkey now hardly figures as a European Power. She 
is firmly seated in Asia Minor, and most of her population 
is extra-European. Her wonderful recovery under Kemal 
Ataturk, which enabled her to defy the attempt to dictate 
to her the grossly unfair ‘ Treaty ’ of Sévres, has been followed 
by a very remarkable social and economic development. It 
is impossible for me here to do more than point out that 
between 1927 and 1936 her population, including the small 
part in Europe, rose from 13,700,000 to 16,200,000, 

The European stocks out of Europe are mainly in the 
continent of America, the number in Asia and Africa being 
negligible in a computation of the world’s population. Asia, 
the most populous continent, had in 1921, according to a 
close estimate I published in 1925 in my book The Peril of 
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the White, 786,000 Europeans, including the British garrison 
of India. In Africa there were about 3,100,000 Europeans. 
These figures have made small growth. The Union of 
South Africa, the chief white constituent of both Asia and 
Africa, in sixteen years has gained only 500,000 of white 
stock, including many Jews. It is a fact which nearly concerns 
the European leadership of the world. 

The whites of America are mainly British in the North, 
mainly Spanish or Portuguese in the South; this is one of 
the main curiosities of human development. It is very 
difficult to analyse the Latin American populations, but after 
much detailed inquiry for The Peril of the White I estimated 
that it was probable that America, south of the Rio Grande, 
had a white population in 1921 of about 35,000,000. In 1936 
this figure may have risen to 40,000,000. This not unreason- 
able estimate may be compared with the 117,000,000 whites 
of the United States and the 11,000,000 of Canada. 

The birth rates of Latin America, so far as they are 
available, point to a generally high degree of fertility, but it is 
notable that Uruguay and Argentina, the two nations with 
almost purely white populations, have rates that have fallen 
after the fashion of Europe; Uruguay in 1935 was down to 
20°4 and Argentina to 25-5. In 1921-25 these two nations 
stood respectively at 25-8 and 32:8. 

The United States is in serious virtual decline, although 
she has so much territory that her existing population 
amounts to no more than about forty to the square mile. In 
1921-25 her birth rate averaged 22-5 ; in 1935 it had fallen 
to 169, far below replacement. It is of interest to compare 
the cases of the United States, Japan and China. (See table 
On next page.) 

The American fall is indeed remarkable, and no doubt 
has been precipitated by the economic débécle of 1929-31, 
which brought the entire world of work to ruin and must 
have actually slain hundreds of thousands of people, in 
addition to preventing the birth of millions more. The world 
has need of special measures of protection against American 
methods which, operating upon the greatest stores of natural 
wealth in the world, have power to spread death and destruc- 
tion throughout civilisation. President Roosevelt can hardly 
have forgotten that his first inauguration was saluted by every 
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BrrtH Rates AND PopuLATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, JAPAN AND CHINA 


Year. 


1921-5 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Estimated population in 
1936 


bank in America closing its doors; but how, remembering it, 


can he address admonitions to European nations and tell 
them that they are marching to bankruptcy? America, as I 
write, is again causing British securities to slump; yet on 
November 3, 1937, Mr. Norman Davis, opening the abortive 
Brussels Conference on China, and having nothing whatever 
to propose on the real question before it, actually took 
opportunity to address irrelevant economic homilies to the 
world, as though unaware of renewed American distress and 
the fall in the value of Wall Street securities of £5 000,000,000 
in a few months. America owes it to herself to put her own 
house in order before again lecturing the world at large. 

One in three of American married couples are childless : 
the proportion in the towns is even higher; in 1935 it was 
34°8 percent. The virtual decline of the American population 
is still masked, as.in England, by the survival of members of 
older generations. In the cities, according to Dr. T. F. 
Murphy, of the Federal Vital Statistics Division, many men 
and women continue to earn separate incomes after marriage 
and have no true family life. When I was in America in 1926 
this fact was commented upon to me with great bitterness 
by a married employee, the father of several children. That 
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was at a factory where girls earned high wages and left work 
in the evening in fashionable fur coats. American schools, 
like our own, are declining institutions. Even the American 
negroes (at least a third of whom have definite traces of 
white blood) are recording an increasing number of childless 
families. This is a result of the flocking of negroes to the 
industrial centres to earn more money than they can make 
in the deplorable conditions of the South. 

The American population—in 1937 nearly 130,000,000— 
includes members of almost every race under the sun. The 
British stock is, roundly, 50 per cent. of the entire population, 
which may be taken in 1937 as: 















British stock . 
Other European stock 
Coloured stock 


Total 












A very large part of the British-American stock is Irish— 
Southern Irish. Excluding the Ulstermen, the Irish number 
about 13,000,000. The other chief constituents are Germans 
(including German Jews), 20,000,000 ; Italians, 5,0co,000. A 
strange reflection, that the Irish are a nation as scattered as 
the Jews, and that the bulk of the race is to be found, not in 
the Emerald Isle, but outside its borders and mainly across 


the Atlantic : 











They say there’s bread and work for all 
And the sun shines always there : 

But I'll not forget Old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair ! 







For me, the dispersion of the Irish is one of the most 
saddening features of the world’s population. As recently 
as 1841 the Irish in Ireland numbered 8,200,000 against the 
15,900,000 of England and Wales. Since then the Irish in 
Ireland have been halved, but the Irish of the world have 


grown to probably 25,000,c0o—a great nation. 
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The picture of the American ‘ Anglo-Saxons ’ works out 
something like this : 


AMERICAN COMPOSITION IN 1937: AN APPROXIMATION 
(To nearest million) 


United Kingdom stock (English, Ween Scottish, 

North Irish)  . + $2,000,000 
Southern Irish ah ‘ . . 13,000,000 
Germans and German Jews " ' ‘ . 20,000,000 
Italians ‘ ‘ , ‘ . ‘ +» $,000,000 
Swedes " ‘ , ‘ , " «2,000,000 
French ; : > : ‘ «2,000,000 
Other European stock : - 23,000,000 
Negroes, Mulattos and other coloured folk - 13,000,000 


Total . P , ; . 130,000,000 


The negro population, descendants of the survivors of 
an enormous importation of slaves, lives for the most part in 
conditions of degradation. Professor R. Kuczynski has put 
the importations at 900,000 in the sixteenth century ; 2,750,000 
in the seventeenth ; 7,000,000 in the eighteenth ; 4,000,000 
in the nineteenth—nearly 15,000,000 in all. That under 
13,000,000 descendants should survive after so many years 
is a sufficient indictment. That the survivors should still 
be living in degradation is not creditable to: America. Within 
the last few months we have read not only of lynching and 
lynching joy-parties, and the continued existence of the Ku 
Klux Klan, but of a negro member of Congress, graduate of 
a university, thrown out of a Pullman for daring to ride 
with white men, and of farmers out with guns to stop the 
migration of negroes from their plantations. According to 
that competent authority Mr. Archibald Rutledge, ‘the 
plantation negroes to-day sorely need food, clothes and 
shelter, . . . they need to be healed in body before we can 
do much with their minds and souls.’ I never read one of 
the frequent blasts of American eloquence upon freedom 
and the imperfections of Europe without thinking of the 
American negroes—and of many other things that cry to 
Heaven for redress. 

Although in virtual decline, America has cut down 
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immigration to small quotas, the quota admitted from each 
European nation being in proportion to the number of the 
people of that nation already in America. America has the 
unchallengable right to decide her immigration policy, but we 
are entitled to relate it to the danger to civilisation which 
results from a combination of white race-suicide with denial 
of opportunity to races still fertile. 

When we turn to the Japanese records, we find a condition 
of abounding fertility. With half the population of the 
United States, Japan adds as great an annual increase. More- 
over, the Japanese increase is not illusory—not a masking of 
teal decline, as in America. Her birth rate is 10 per 1000 
higher than is needed to maintain her existing population. 
She is still adding 800,000 a year to her people, who as I write 
number nearly 71,000,000. The population of Japan is pre- 
dominantly young. How different from our own case !—in 
England aiid Wales the proportion of persons under twenty- 
five years of age has fallen by about 25 per cent. since 1900. 
So rapid has the ageing of England become that whereas in 
I90I 520 out of every 1000 persons were under twenty-five, 


the corresponding figure in 1935 was 388. 

Let us make a few comparisons of moment. Japan built 
her first railway in 1872 ; since then her population has grown 
from 33,000,000 to 70,000,000, while that of England and 
Wales has grown from 23,000,000 to 41,000,000. More 
significant still for the British Empire is this statement : 


AustRALIA, NEw ZEALAND AND JAPAN IN 1936 


Area (sq. miles). Population. 


Australia . ¢ ¢ F 2,975,000 6,800,000 
New Zealand . 9 103,284 1,600,000 
Japan (Japan proper without 

her possessions) . ‘ 147;785 70,000,000 


In the next ten years Japan will add to her people a 
number as great as the combined populations of Australia 
and New Zealand. 


Turning to China, we have to confess that we have no 
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reliable data. Vital statistics do not exist, and the estimate of 
population is largely. guess-work. When we put. it at 
450,000,000 for all China, including Manchukuo, Mongolia and 
Tibet, we name a figure that may be plus or minus 50,000,000 
or more. We can, however, say that it is credible in relation 
to the census figures of India. China proper has an area of 
1,532,000 square miles, so that a density figure based on 
the traditional estimate is not very high—z78 to the square 
mile for the 427,000,000 included in the total estimate of 
450,000,000 for all China. Female infanticide continues, but 
the Chinese long for heirs and reckon a childless man poor, 
however wealthy he may be. A considerable Chinese emigra- 
tion has already taken place, and millions of Chinese are to be 
found prospering in French Indo-China, in Siam and Burma, 
in the Philippines, and throughout the Malay Archipelago. 
The Dutch East Indies have about a million Chinese, who are 
active wholesale and retail traders. We do not know to what 
extent Chinese food production could be increased by science, 
but we do know with what intensive care the Chinese already 
cultivate their soil. 


I now gather together the main facts we have reviewed, 
with a host of smaller details too numerous and too com- 
plicated to mention here, and present the world in perspec- 
tive, at a near estimate for 1936, with apologies to the 
2,108,000,000. (or more or less) people thus reduced to 
ciphers : 


THE Wor.p’s PEOPLE, 1936 
(In millions, to nearest million) 


Europeans or 
European Stock, 


Europe . ‘ 533 
Asia 2 , I 


Africa. ‘ 4 
America . ( 167 
Oceania . ‘ 9 


The world 


Pet cent. . 
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The world is composed of a few that lead and many that 
follow. To every race its leaders ; to all the world races that 
lead. There need be no false shame in accepting leadership, 
whether of man or of race, and those who must follow are 
not to be regarded as unworthy or negligible. Even the 
Australian blackfellow, they say, is a white fellow on close 
acquaintance. I have seen a little of only nine countries, but 
wherever I have been I have found it true that men own one 
heart. A man who has travelled much has written, ‘ At 
bottom, men are alike.’ 

There is much to be said about leadership and its quality ; 
in ‘its domestic aspect the issue is being unconsciously dis- 
cussed in the controversy about ‘ democracy,’ which is not 
my business here. In its world aspect I believe that white 
leadership, with all its imperfections, is a thing to be cherished 
for the good of all humanity, not in arrogance, but in the 
conscious and educated exercise of great gifts. 

And as I see it, white leadership is in grave danger. The 
broad analysis I have given here should arrest alike those who 
condone or even applaud race-suicide ; those who exacerbate 
ill feeling between the nations ; and those who would deny a 
share in the development of the world to nations which, for 
whatever reason, have had no opportunity to gain the control 
of extra-~European territory. 

Of the world’s 2,100,000,000 people, we see, only one in 
three is a European or of European stock. ‘The white is master 
of Europe and of America. In Asia he has.a precarious foot- 
ing, and his prestige has never recovered from that amazing 
year, now thirty-two years ago, in which Admiral Togo sur- 
prised Port Arthur and in four days put the Russian fleet out 
of action. In Africa the white man is one in forty or so of the 
population, and many white agencies have been and are still 
teaching the Africans that the whites who once ruled all North 
Africa ought to be massacred at the earliest opportunity, and 
rejoice in big headlines if they hear, or fancy they hear, that 
a few of the whites have been surprised and slain. Many of 
them even went the length of suggesting—nay, urging—that 
the fleets of Europe should cut. off a body of hundreds of 
thousands of Europeans in Africa so that they could not 
escape massacre. If we turn to Oceania, we find the whites 


in possession, truly, but so oblivious to consequences that 
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they deny access to Europeans even of their own stock—to 
the only available means of maintaining white civilisation in 
regions the most remote from Europe and. European aid. 
They so greatly neglect the obvious that, after a hundred 
years of white settlement, Australia cannot defend herself for 
lack of manhood, and can only hope that, if dire occasion 
atises, her battle may be won for her either by naval action in 
the Pacific or by victory in Europe. 

The failure of British fertility is a misfortune for the 
British Isles ; it is a greater misfortune for the British Empire 
and the world. Civilisation is not yet strong enough to with- 
stand the sapping of the roots of Europe. Many of us are 
inclined to gird at Mussolini and his endeavours to increase 
Italian fertility ; it should not be forgotten that, as a good 
European, he has pointed out, not to his own people alone, 
but to all Europe, that the white man must renew or die. I 
venture here to repeat the warning. The drying up of the 
fountain of British lives, if it is not stayed, must mean the 
disintegration of the British Commonwealth. What could 
the bitterest enemy of England desire more than that she 
should teach her young women not to become mothers? It 
takes a great deal of warfare to destroy as many people as 
private and open counsels now conspire to kill. Birth control, 
in every yeat since 1918, has suppressed more British lives than 
were killed by the Germans in the bloodiest year of the Great 
War. If the object of war is to kill, to subdue, to devastate, to 
destroy, then the war on births is the most successful warfare 
of all time. The bombing aeroplane, dangerous weapon as it 
is, is a toy compared with the contraceptive. 

The larger issue is that any European nation which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, still further reduces the small pro- 
portion of whites in the world is an enemy not only of his 
own kind but of all the world of men. I hope that I hardly 
need to add that no suggestion is made here of a ‘ Yellow 
Peril,’ a term which is as absurd as it is insulting. The peril 
of the white is that both in the Old World and the New he 
is in danger of committing race-suicide. If the whites go 
under, it will be because they will have proved themselves 
unworthy to survive. 


* 
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I repeat very briefly the programme of positive action 
which I proposed in these pages in December 1936. Many 
echoes of it have reached me, and I again submit it for con- 
sideration. It is : 
(1) A Ministry of Maternity and Childhood should be 
established. 
(2) A modification of taxation should encourage family 
life. 
(3) Basic wages should be accompanied by family allow- 
ances. 
(4) Generous Marriage Dowries should be paid, supple- 
mented by Child Bonuses. 
(5) A vigorous land programme should bring the soil into 
full cultivation and restore the balance of urban and 
rural life. 


These things—with inspiration, with Leadership | 


Leo CuH10zzA. Money. 
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Tue Curtivators SPEAK 
By G. T. Wrencu 


You who live in lands which no longer produce all that you 
need take from our soils that which your own fail to supply. 
You take our grains, fruits, vegetables, sheep, cattle, hides, 
fibres, vegetable oils, gums, trees—all transformations of the 
fertility of our soils. 

Now a natural law of the fertility of the soil, which can be 
seen in your untouched forests, is this: that which is produced 
by the soil is in a changed form eventually returned to the 
soil. The food of the soil is transformed into leaf, fruit and 
wood, and, at a later time, leaf, fruit and wood become 
mould. Animal matter also returns finally to the soil. Hence, 
in taking these raw products from our lands, you take the 
transformed natural foods of our soils. Herein lies no fault. 
But what do you give us back? Do you return to the soil 
all that which has taken life from the soil that it may become 
life again ? 

It is these soil foods, we repeat, which turn into the 
wheat, rice, fruits, flesh, wool, hides, cotton, jute, oil, rubber, 
timber and so on, which you need for your food, and for 
your bags, ropes, buildings, paper, leather goods and the 
countless other articles which you manufacture with such 
astonishing skill and speed. It is these soil foods which are 
the very substance of our agricultural stability. The strength 
of our soil is the strength of our people ; its weakness, their 
weakness. What do you return to us that is comparable in 
value to what you take ? 

‘We sell you artificial and synthetic manures carefully 
designed by science to replace lost soil foods.’ This is your 
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answer to our question. While answering, you carry in your 
minds the many indirect benefits you have bestowed on us, 
such as your’ wonderful irrigation works, the order you 
maintain, the protection you give us from outer enemies ; 
but these you do not proffer in your answer, for they are not 
relevant to our specific question. Artificial manures are no 
sound answer, even were they distributed with such wide 
liberality that every peasant got his full supply. They lack 
the lowly organisms which, it seems, play such an important 
part in the formation of humus and its peculiar character. 
They stimulate the soil, but they do not maintain the continuity 
of its fertility. They are no answer to our question. 

Then there are the bone and fish manures, the natural 
phosphates and nitrates, which you sell. These, again, are 
only fragmentary answers to our specific question, which at 
greater length runs in these words: Do you return to the 
soil after its use all that which once took its life from the 
soil? Do you allow the wheel of life its equable revolution 
from soil to plant, plant to animal, and from plant and animal 
again to the soil, by restoring to it such vehicles of life as 
you have borrowed for your service? Our reply is that in 
this you fail. 

We must at once acknowledge that in this you do not 
stand alone. What you fail to do many, many generations of 
cultivators have failed to do also. But compared to them you 
are such giants of achievement that your failure is far more 
threatening than theirs. Theirs has led to a low level or 
slow deterioration of life in many eras and many countries. 
But the speed of your era is so terrific that the decline of life 
can become almost catastrophic in a far shorter space of time. 

You have opened up huge new territories of the earth’s 
surface, you have seized upon older lands to work them for 
the profit of your peoples, and also, so you hope, for the 
profit of their inhabitants. Many of these older lands have 
been worked by native cultivators, who have given little 
heed to the dictum we have enunciated, that of giving back 
to the soil after use that which has been taken from the soil. 
These ill-worked lands have, therefore, offered opportunities 
under your highly skilled but incautious use of them. So, 
for the time being, they have lent themselves to your speed. 

We have said that there have been many generations of 
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primitive cultivators who have failed to preserve the fertility 
of their soils. Such, for example, are those who have and 
still practise ‘ shifting cultivation ’—that is to say, clearing a 
piece of land by axe and fire, cultivating it, and abandoning 
it when either its fertility is exhausted or the weeds outgrow 
the crop. A fresh piece of land is cleared, and so the shifting 
cultivation proceeds. The abandoned land, denuded of its 
protective forest or grass, tends, usually after several cultiva- 
tions and abandonments, to deteriorate. In wet climates it 
may become swampy, in arid climates waste or desert. 

It is shifting cultivation in the arid parts of Africa that 
has caused the desert to advance and overcome once fertile 
lands. The tribes, dependent upon the soil for their own and 
their beasts’ food, have been forced to move away from the 
encroaching desert to more fertile parts. Naturally, their 
migrations have been resisted. So neglect of the preservation 
of the soil’s fertility has led to inter-tribal wars. 

In many lands of settled cultivation, other than your 
own, there has been a slow continuous deterioration of soil 
fertility. In India, for example, your Royal Commissioners 
came to the opinion that the overwhelming proportion of the 
agricultural lands of India long ago reached their maximum 
impoverishment. Some of your experts term this, ominously 
enough, the dead level of fertility. We have not here space 
to go into the causes of this loss, nor the effect it has had 
upon the history of India. We must limit ourselves to the 
statement that the rule of return has not been followed in 
India. It has not formed a traditional principle of Indian 
agriculture. 

In contrast to these many countries of neglect, we turn 
with relief to the countries of its observance. For many 
centuries the crowded millions of the great agricultural 
civilisation of China and its pupil lands have observed the 
tule. It was the late Professor F. H. King, of the Department 
of Agriculture of the United States, who exposed the contrast 
between the Western neglect and the Chinese observance in 
a book to which he was able to give the spacious title of 
Farmers of Forty Centuries. 

The Chinese use everything that has taken life from the 
soil to make further life. They collect used material with 
meticulous care. Even the mud of their canals, with the 
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food substances which have been washed from the fields and 
hills, is studiously used. They collect the waste of their 
towns and th¢y use legumes with their enriching nitrogen. 
Of all these materials they make a compost or manure and 
spread it evenly over their fields, which with infinite labour 
they have graded to produce level surfaces. They conserve 
and control the waters of their rivers for the service of the 
soil by simple yet successful mechanical means. They are 
only defeated by severe drought or the occasional over- 
whelming power of a great river in spate. 

By these practices they have preserved the fertility of 
their soil through many centuries. Its productivity is so 
excellent to-day that upon seven holdings, King estimated, it 
supported a rural population at a rate per square mile thirty 
times that of the rural population of the United States upon 
improved farm lands. 

The contrast between this conservation for the soil of 
that which the soil needs and the waste of it in your Western 
civilisation aroused the Professor to forcible utterance. These 
ate his words : 


Man is the most extravagant accelerator of waste. His withering 
blight has fallen upon everything within his reach, himself not 
excepted ; and his besom of destruction in the uncontrolled hands 
of a generation has swept into the sea soil fertility which only 
centuries of life could accumulate—fertility which is the substratum 
of all that is living. It must be recognised that the phosphate 
deposits which we are beginning to return to our fields are but 
the measure of fertility lost from older soils, and indices of processes 
still in progress. The rivers of North America are estimated to 
catry into the sea more than 500 tons of phosphorus with each 
cubic mile of water. To such loss modern civilisation is adding 
that of hydraulic sewage disposal, through which the waste of 
soo millions of people might be more than 194,300 tons of phos- 
phorus annually, a waste which could not be replaced by 1 295,000 
tons of rock phosphate, 75 per cent. pure. 


Such is a difference between your civilisation and the 
agricultural one of China. In theirs, there is no hesitation 
to regard human excreta as material to be added to others 
which, after fermentation together, form the compost for the 
soil. In yours, under the sardonic term of hygiene, you 
waste components of the wheel of life. 
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Now, the stability of the soil, we maintain, has been a 
chief cause of the stability of the Chinese Empire. Chinese 
stability maintained itself, chiefly by methods of peace, up 
to the last century. It is a record in human history almost 
unparalleled in its significance. In comparison we wish to 
bring your attention to that great but dead dominion which 
was in its material magnificence a forerunner of your own 
gigantic civilisation. 

The rise and fall of the Roman dominion have been 
attributed to a number of causes, but we, as cultivators, will 
confine ourselves to their relation to the soil and its fertility, 
with which aspect, we feel, you are not sufficiently familiar. 
The rise of the Roman power, like that of China, began with 
its agriculture, which provided food and the raw materials 
of manufacture. It was upon men of our profession that the 
historic strength of these two famous empires was founded. 
The Latin peasants cultivated a fertile soil, enriched by 
volcanic ash. They had knowledge and the agricultural 
engineering skill which distinguished the Chinese. We 
cannot go into the evidence of their skill in any detail, but 
we will select one example, which would appear exceptional 
even at the present day. We refer to the numerous relics of 
underground tunnels, drains and dams which have been found 
by excavation and by which the Latin farmers both saved the 
soil from erosion due to seasonal freshets from the Apennines 
and conserved water for distribution upon the land. 

This is an example of the skill and labour by which the 
early cultivators supported themselves in their fifty or more 
thriving villages. In the Latin plain they erected an agricul- 
ture comparable in its heroic quality, if not in its area, to that 
erected by the pre-Inca Peruvians in the inhospitable valleys 
of the Andes. 

The great works of the Peruvians, those of the Latin 
farmers, and those of the Chinese needed peace and protection 
for their proper functioning. Their very success exposed 
them to the aggressive cupidity of less skilful peoples. The 
healthy vigour of their closely-set populations, the powerful 
organisation which these very works imply, presented, to the 
aggressors, a formidable barrier and the possibility of heavy 
punishment. Moreover, all these people had an especial art 
of federative polity and bound other peoples to themselves 
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by associating them in their own agricultural and civil 
superiority. How, then, is it that China has been able to 
preserve her great civilisation whereas that of Rome fell? 
Our answer is that China preserved, while Rome failed to 
preserve, the health of the soil. 

In your knowledge of China you have included little of 
her agricultural history. That is because it has been so 
different to your own, and so lacking in danger to yourselves, 
that you have been able to disregard it. But, we believe, you 
can do so no longer with safety to yourselves. If you read 
such Chinese history as your scholars have translated into 
your own languages you will learn that the axis upon which 
Chinese history revolves has always been the preservation of 
peasant agriculture. Their earliest sages established the 
system of the Tsing Tien, or the nine fields. The Tsing Tien 
was a device for the preservation of social wisdom. Eight 
square fields surrounded the ninth. The eight were worked 
by eight familes for theit own use, the ninth was worked by 
the same families in co-operation for the State. The link 
between the families and the State was one of agricultural 
sétvice ; it was not, it is to be noted, one of money. 

The history of China is largely one of the protection of 
the Tsing Tien against the encroachment of large estates 
which rich men were able to form at petiods of agricultural 
distress. Such periods were caused not only by a succession 
of droughts and floods but particularly by wars and imperial 
extravagance, leading to a demand for larger immediate 
revenues, which were extracted either by the taxation or the 
enforced sale of land. An historic example was that due to 
the building of the Great Wall. To meet its cost the Emperor 
Kwan Chung officially abolished the Tsing Tien system and 
decreed the destruction of the literature of the sages. Both 
system and literature, nevertheless, survived and their propa- 
gation was again promoted. The traditional principles of the 
Tsing Tien have, indeed, never been obliterated, though time 
changed their practical application. Continuous intensive 
cultivation by peasant families is still the characteristic agricul- 
ture of the Chinese Empire. The partnership of the peasant 
and the soil has endured. Through it the soil has preserved 
its remarkable fertility. 

We believe that without this close, continuous partner- 
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ship of peasant families and their particular soils the stability 
of a people cannot be preserved. Without it, soil fertility is 
not a matter of comprehended routine but sways within a 
great range of variability, so that men who are its creatures as 
well as its artists are tossed upon the waves of change and 
chance. 

Such became the story of the Roman world. The peasants 
were called upon to leave their farms in order to fight the 
successive wars of the State. They were, indeed, the strength 
of the State. As the Tsing Tien was the principle of strength 
which permeated Chinese history, so was the peasant owner 
the principle of strength which permeated the history of 
Rome. But in China the principle was more profoundly 
thought out and more stoutly defended. It was peaceable and 
real. In Rome it was the military, not the agricultural, quality 
of the peasant owner which was so highly esteemed, and it 
was through his very military quality that the peasant owner 
suffered agriculturally and eventually succumbed. He became 
an ideal, and it was as a traditional ideal, and not as an actuality, 
that he permeated Roman history in the constant laments 
of Roman statesmen and thinkers over his decline and their 
constant endeavours to recreate him. 

His land suffered through his absence at the wars. To 
restore it he had sometimes to borrow, and so he became a 
debtor. The early farmers kept strict control over money- 
lending. They so ordained their laws that, while the thief 
should be cast in double damages, the money-lender should 
make fourfold restitution. But Hannibal’s invasion of Italy 
did to the peasant owners what the Great Wall did to the 
Tsing Tien. Only it did it far more permanently, for all the 
attempts to restore the older system failed. From that time 
capital, and not family partnership, began to dominate 
agriculture. 

This seizure of the land to form large estates is commonly 
attributed to the acquisitive greed of the Roman capitalists. 
War, it is held, is upon the side of the capitalist. We cannot 
deny either of these factors, but we do assert that neither of 
them is primary. The primary cause is loss of soil fertility. 
Had the Roman polity comprehended the intimacy between 
peasant owner and soil fertility, as did the Chinese, the 
ascendancy of the capitalist in agriculture would have been 
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gteatly curtailed and eventually disestablished. It is the 
intensive cultivation of peasant owners that permits of a 
family living on a small area of land. The farm of seven 
jugera was famous in the Roman tradition as sufficient for a 
family, but it would have proved quite inadequate after the 
warrior had long outweighed the farmer and the farms had 
been devastated by the Carthaginian and his allies, so great 
was the loss of soil fertility. 

The change in methods of farming which accompany loss 
of soil fertility may be named in the following order: peasant 
ownership, large farms with peasants as labourers, large 
estates or latifundia belonging to capitalists and worked by 
some particularly cheap form of labour. On the Roman 
latifundia the slaves fulfilled the part of labour which is now 
taken by your machines. The three types merge into each 
other and may even be combined. Where seven jugera fail to 
support a family, a farm of seventy jagera of poorer land may 
support a farmer owner and his poor-living peasants. Yet 
poorer land, worked on a huge scale by slaves or machines, 
may yield a profit which enables the owner to enjoy the 
pleasures of life in the city, whereas divided up into several 
large farms and worked by agricultural labourers it fails to be 
profitable. 

Many improvements now occurred in the Roman agricul- 
ture which was suitable to the large estates. Land that was 
no longer fitted for intensive farming and arable cultivation 
was improved as pasture land by the use of artificial grasses. 
Cattle, previously reared in small numbers for milk, cheese 
and labour, now roamed over large ranches. The vine and 
the olive were cultivated on latifundia with commercial 
success. New fruits and fibres were introduced from foreign 
lands. Nevertheless, the soil of Italy continued slowly to 
decline, and with it declined the Italian people themselves. 
Foreign slaves took their place, and through constant importa- 
tion maintained the numbers which disease and poor circum- 
stances depleted. 

Italy was largely deprived of the excellent fresh foods of 
small intensive farming. She could no longer feed her urban 
populations. The wealthy classes were able to procure the 
fruits and foods of Italy and the fish of its seas, and to add to 
them delicacies procured from the dominions, so that their 
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food in its variety was scarcely surpassed by that in which 
the wealthy classes of your more powerful civilisation can 
indulge. The food of the lower classes declined in quality ; 
that of the poorer citizens was imported from the provinces 
and was daily at the mercy of the waves and tempests. As to 
the health of the lower classes and the agricultural labourers, 
there are no records by which we can compare it with that of 
the Latin farmers. We have only the bare statement from the 
imperial time that for many centuries its ancestry had no need 
of physicians. 

The loss of soil fertility first began in the land of the early 
Latin farmers. Latium, once renowned for its productivity, 
now became notorious for its sterility. The degradation 
spread centrifugally to other parts of Italy. Arable land 
became pasture, and later even waste land or swamps. Farmers 
were compelled first to contract unpayable debt and then to 
sell their farms. Farms became derelict in spite of the 
efforts of statesmen to force or even subsidise men to cultivate 
them. 

Nor did the degradation remain in its Italian motherland. 
It passed into the countries which fed the Italian cities at such 
profit to the capitalistic merchants. Province after province 
was conquered to feed the growing proletariat with corn, 
and province after province, at first made more profitable 
by the Roman agricultural science and engineering, slowly 
yielded to the same decline, with recoveries at times of peace 
and good government and relapses at times of war and 
disorder. 

The fertile soil of Latium and other parts of Italy was 
converted into swamp, that of lands subject to aridity into 
waste or actual desert. Only the annual overflow of the Nile 
saved Egypt from the fate of Libya—begun by the Romans, 
completed by the Arabs. The almost frantic efforts of states- 
men to recreate a farmer class and repopulate the countryside 
scarcely interrupted the slow decay. Binding the cultivators 
to the soil as serfs was the last effort of despair to get from the 
soil sufficient food for the people. Finally the wealthy classes, 
with their prodigious riches, having exemplified on a scale 
never before witnessed the power of money to delay the 
effects of the centrifugal decay of the soil which its own 
ascendancy decreed, abandoned the depopulated remnants of 
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the world-famed peninsula and built themselves a new and 
distant capital. 

A migration to fresh lands was at that time possible as a 
salvation for the civilisation of Rome. It is, we assert, not 
possible for yours. 

In their new capital the Romans still relied on the fertility 
of Egypt as well as that of Asia Minor and the Balkan and 
Danubian provinces. Nevertheless, by their transfer, the 
Romans moved nearer to a distant loss of soil fertility occur- 
ring on so gigantic a scale that its effects largely determined 
their history—and not only theirs. This was the loss that 
afflicted the great belt of country lying to the north of the 
deserts of Gobi, Lopnor, Tahlamaken and Kisyl-Kum, and 
including the lands affected by the Great Salt Desert of Persia 
and the deserts of Arabia. 

We are aware that the authorities are not agreed as to 
whether this huge belt of land stretching across Asia and 
Africa has become drier during historical periods owing to 
an increasing aridity of climate, but none deny that man 
himself has been here pre-eminently the extravagant accele- 
rator of waste. Half a century ago a distinguished French 


traveller wrote : 


The nakedness of Arabia and the vast tracts of Asia to the 
north and west, the sterility which extends like an oil-spot over 
Persia, cannot be traced to any other cause than the pastoral life of 
the inhabitants. The people adopting it are locusts, they destroy 
all woodland and vegetation, modifying even the climate— 
whence the necessity of emigration. Had the invasions of the 
barbarians any other cause? A study of the question in this sense 
would perhaps give us the key to the great migrations of mankind. 
These lazy nomads destroy the forests by axe and fire, their goats 
achieve the rest down to the very roots; the goat is a scorching 
iron which one must destroy—they lay bare the very rocks. 


The tragedy of a period of drought to the pastoral peoples 
of this belt may be vividly,realised through a recent calcula- 
tion made in New South Wales. A rainfall of 20 inches will 
keep 600 sheep upon a square mile of land. One of 13 inches 
reduces the number to 100, and 1 inch often to but 10 sheep. 

It is not our purpose to attempt to estimate whether the 
locust habits of pastoral peoples or a growing climatic aridity 
against which they were powerless has been the chief impulse 
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of their migrations. All we are concerned with is to emphasise 
the bearing that a loss of soil fertility has had upon the fate 
of man. The histories of China, of India, of Europe, have all 
largely depended upon the force that drove the pastoral 
peoples to seek food during a period of aridity or owing to 
the slower decay of their accustomed pastures. 

As far back as the twenty-sixth century B.c. Chinese 
history records the invasion of their territories by Northern 
Mongols under the name of Hun-yii. The struggle against 
the northern nomads continued right through Chinese 
history. The Chinese, harassed, disorganised and occasion- 
ally conquered, were never for long continuous periods under 
the rule of nomads as were the peoples of Upper India, nor 
were they supplanted by them as were the early inhabitants 
of much of Europe. Their superior agricultural civilisation 
always enabled them to recover their ascendancy. 

Nevertheless, the destiny of China was largely dependent 
upon the distant aridity of Northern Mongolia, Eastern 
Turkestan, and to a lesser degree Tibet. At times of its miti- 
gation the agricultural civilisation of the sages flourished ; 
when it became continued and severe, this civilisation waned. 
The invasions, the devastation caused by them, and the cost 
of defensive wars undermined the independent peasantry. 
Even the most successful wars were a heavy chatge upon the 
revenue—those recoil wats in which the Chinese chased these 
invaders into and through Mongolia and Turkestan and 
forced them upon peoples to the west, until, by a shunting- 
train action, yet more-western peoples were driven into India, 
Persia, Asia Minor and Europe. 

The history of India, and especially the India nearest to 
the arid area, also began with an invasion from the north. In 
times of more accurate history many conquerors from the 
north set up dynasties in India, whose period of power 
commonly endured for about a century and a half, a term 
which may be noted elsewhere in countries of settled agricul- 
tural civilisation overcome by nomad peoples. The Sesunaga, 
the Yueh-chi, the White Huns, the Ghor, the Khilji-Tuglak, 
the Moghul and others, testify to the daring by which the huge 
Himalayan barrier was overcome and the influence that the 
distant aridity had upon the destiny of India. 

In Europe the Celts, Goths, Visigoths, Franks, Burgun- 
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dians, Lombards, Teutons, Slavs, Avars, Finns, Bulgars, 
Magyats, Turks and Arabs, meeting only one power, that of 
the Romans, made history depend, in an even greater degree 
than that of India or China, upon the great belt of aridity. 

We wish to recall this history of aridity, though it is 
lodged in the past. We do so because we conceive that 
though in the matter of hunger you, like your Roman pre- 
decessors, through improved organisation and traffic, have 
modified and mostly mastered the disasters which scarcity 
used to cause, nevertheless you yourselves have put such heavy 
demands upon the soil that.you have introduced a new hunger 
far in excess of the primary one for food. The new hunger is 
for raw materials for manufacture. This new hunger directs 
your destinies and policies as surely as hunger for food 
directed those of the nomads. The results of their migrations 
are simple to follow. Through them the nomads came into 
hostile contact with other peoples because of their hunger. 
Under the spell of hunger they were fierce and ferocious con- 
querors. Without it they were mild and humane. 

It is the new hunger which has forced you into the lands 
of others by armed trade, for unless your machines are fed 
millions of your people will not be fed. The new hunger, 
compared to the old, is on the same vast scale as is the might 
of your machines compared to the unaided toil of men, To 
both hungers soil fertility has to respond. Its failure to serve 
all your people according to their needs is the centre of yout 
disorders, which are so varied, so widespread, so accrescent, 
so beyond control, that some of you have come to regard the 
present world as having gone mad, a term you are wont to 
apply to folly which, in its extremity, surpasses your com- 
prehension. 

Others of you blame the greed of the wealthy classes ; but 
this greed is the outcome, not the cause, of your condition. 
The wealth that accrues to that condition has its facsimile in 
the past, when the wealthy Romans ransacked the most 
remote parts of the ancient world for their luxuries. But these 





luxuries themselves were so built into the Roman fabric that. 


they, too, became necessities of the distribution of services 
and their payment. So, also, is it with you. 

You are therefore as primarily dependent on soil fertility 
and its preservation as were the peoples of the past. You only 
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differ from them in the speed with which you add tension to 
the taut links that bind you to it. You are y 
dependent, above all, upon us cultivators, and it is the culti- 
vators whom you have most ignored. 

The Romans destroyed their landowning peasantries. It 
was their first step in the degradation of the soil. You have 
done and are doing the same. You do not elevate these 
peasantries. You degrade and eliminate them. You subject 
the land to the methods and values of the cities. Your 
spacious United States laments the rapid decay of families 
who both own and cultivate, Your independent British 
peasantry belongs only to the past. In Russia your suppres- 
sion of the independent peasants has been like a fire in the 
feveted pursuit of the van of your civilisation. In the East 
the peasants of India are arousing themselves to a struggle 
against the growing danger, and those of China are threatened 
as they have never been threatened in their long pro-peasant 
history. This partial or complete destruction of the indepen- 
dent peasantry has, it seems, been an inevitable accompani- 
ment of the demands without return which you have made 
upon the soil. It is the same irrelative demands which have 
caused you to waste the stored fertility of virgin soils. You 
have deprived the soil of its dumb partners, in whom also was 
stored a local intimacy and traditional knowledge so necessary 
to the soil’s service. 

We do not maintain that all the work upon the soil must 
be carried out by the peasantries, but we do maintain that 
your heedless disregard of them has subjected you to a peril 
that has struck at the very roots of healthy life. For upon a 
healthy soil depends the health of your food, and upon your 
healthy food depends your own health. Your food and your 
health are inextricably interwoven. Healthy food stands in 
the very forefront of men’s, animals’ and plants’ freedom 
from disease. It stands in the very forefront of the means for 
the attainment of sound physical health, and the sound temper 
and understanding which accompany it. Of what avail, then, 
are your efforts to raise the health standard of your peoples if 
sound soil fertility is not put in the forefront of your measures ? 
We hold, indeed, that much of the grave instability of these 
times would find its remedy in a stable, well-fed soil. 

We have now come to our last words. We of the soil 
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have no skill in the oratory of the cities. We lack the art of 
appeal. Our voices have little influence in the national 
councils. We can only trust that what we have said will be 
weighed by those of you who are puzzled by the stupendous 
new burdens that are laid upon the shoulders of the modern 
generations. You feel youselves to be enmeshed in a con- 
fusion which you cannot master. You can procure no 
enlightenment in your histories, which are rich in records 
but poor in essential causes. The promises of your leaders to 
free you from your embarrassments result in repeated disillu- 
sion. You have your several individual faiths, but they, too, 
fail you under the stress of your experiences. You find your- 
selves continually confounded by secondary things which 
once you believed to be primary. Nowhere can you find the 
terra firma you so desite. 

We suggest to you that it may be that not only is individual 
life healthy when the soil and its products are healthy and sick 
- when they are sick, but so also is it with the body politic: We 
feel that the primary sickness of the present sick world is a 
sickness of the soil. We have brought before you some of 
the great effects in the past of the degradation of soil fertility. 
We have reason to believe that a like degradation is very 
widespread through your Western civilisation and its depen- 
dencies. We ask you: May not degradation at the source 
lead to widespread and varied degradation in effects ? 

You have been dowered with the wonderful recreative 
power of the soil. Be its vigilant custodians. 


G. T. WRENCH. 
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CENTRAL EUROPE IN JANUARY 
By C. F. MEtvitie 


Tue New Year will witness renewed efforts to answer the 
main question of contemporary European politics: Is a 
durable settlement possible between Germany and_ the 
‘ Western Powers,’ Britain and France, or is the gulf between 
them fixed and eternal? The two notable attempts with 
which the Old Year closed—the Hitler—Halifax talks at 
Berchtesgaden and the Anglo-French conversations in London 
—failed to find the answer, but succeeded in clarifying the 
question. They showed that the basic problem to be resolved 
is that of reconciling divergent interests in Central Europe. 
Berchtesgaden made it clear that in Germany’s view Central 
Europe is a specifically German interest, a.‘ family affair ’ 
between the Reich and its Danubian neighbours, and one 
which Germany could not agree to bargain as part of a general 
settlement either in Western Europe or in the colonial field. 
With equal clarity the British and- French. Governments 
declared in London that some form of guarantee for Central 
Europe must form part of any settlement involving colonial 
concessions to Germany. 

This is how the situation stands. It indicates that future 
developments in Central Europe will be primarily influenced 
by the actions and reactions of the Great Powers. In the event 
of a sudden strengthening of the Rome-Berlin Axis, and a 
corresponding weakening of London-Paris collaboration, 
Central Europe would certainly fall under effective German 
domination, for, as far as the Danube is concerned, Germany 
is potentially stronger than her Italian partner. On the other 
hand, a strengthening of the London-Paris line and a weaken- 
ing of the Rome-Berlin Axis would make it possible to form 
some kind of Danubian co-operation which would erect a 
barrier to German expansionism. A continuance of the 
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present uneasy balance between Britain and France on the one 
hand and Germany and Italy on the other would mean the 
continuance of the actual situation on the Danube for an 
indefinite period. 

Broadly speaking, the interests in Central Europe on the 
part of the Great Powers is in the following order of magni- 
tude: Germany, Italy, France, Russia, Britain. The first 
named is not only more interested than the other Great 
Powers in the Danubian regions, but has been so for the 
longest period of time. She cherished dreams of a German 
controlled Mitteleuropa long before the advent of National- 
Socialism, which has but intensified the campaign, and, by 
reason of its racial doctrines, provided it with a new and 
formidable technique. The eventual aim is the union of all 
the German-speaking peoples of Europe in the Third Reich. 
This Greater Germany, while avoiding the absorption of non- 
German peoples, would reduce the Czechs to political 
impotence, and bring Hungary and the Balkans into the 
German sphere of influence. The first step is to bring the 
Germans of Austria and the Sudetenland in Czechoslovakia 
into the closest communion with the Germans of the Reich 
by means of gleichschaltung (uniformity of régime). A vivid 
light is thrown on the actual methods envisaged by the 
famous memorandum—which caused so much controversy 
in Parliament and Press in London at the time of the Halifax 
mission to Germany—purpotting to give the background of 
the Hitler—Halifax talks. On the eve of the Berchtesgaden 
, talks certain unofficial but influential British personalities, 
desirous of an Anglo-German agreement, had obtained from 
responsible National-Socialist circles in Berlin a list of Ger- 
many’s principal requirements for a settlement. The docu- 
ment in question underlined German claims in Central 
Europe, suggesting the setting up of an autonomous Sudeten- 
land within a federated Czechoslovakia, and the holding of 
a ‘ free vote’ in Austria, which, it was claimed, would result 
in the inception of a National-Socialist régime in that country. 

Until recently Germany’s influence in the Danubian Basin 
was equalled by Italy’s prestige in that area. But the Abys- 
sinian war and the intervention in Spain necessitated Italy’s 
seeking German support for her Mediterranean aspirations. 
The price of this support was Italy’s recognition of Germany’s 
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special interests in Central Europe. Signor Mussolini realises 
that in the course of time this must mean a diminution of 
Italy’s ré/e on the Danube. To guard against this taking place 
too rapidly, he has made it a condition of his recognition of 
Germany’s special interests that Italy must be a partner in 
any modifications of the Danubian situation which may be 
brought about by Germany. Fundamentally, the Central 
European ambitions of Germany and Italy are opposed. 

Italy knows that, should Germany arrive on the Brenner by 
way of Austria, the question of the sovereignty of the Southern 
Tyrol will be raised. But for the present the Rome-Berlin 
Axis is a very real thing, particularly as regards its effect upon 
Central Europe, for it consists of a mutual accommodation 
by means of which German and Italian interests are carefully 
adjusted on the Danube in order that the two Powers may 
collaborate in the wider sphere of European politics. 

France’s interest in Central Europe, although less ditect 
than that of Italy, is nevertheless considerable. She has treaty 
obligations to Czechoslovakia, in virtue of the system of the 
Franco-Czech, Franco-Soviet and Czech-Soviet Pacts. She 
has no such obligations in regard to Austria, but she could 
not look with indifference upon the addition of 6,000,000 
Austrians to the 66,000,000 Reich Germans. The union of. 
Austria with the Reich would give Germany the hegemony of 
Europe—directly in Austria and Czechoslovakia, indirectly 
through the attraction of a Greater Germany for the Balkan 
States and Poland. Such a situation would mean the entire loss 
of French influence in Central, Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe. Hence, for France, the maintenance of Austrian 
independence is an interest hardly less vital than the defence 
of Czechoslovakia’s territorial integrity. Amother cardinal 
point in French policy is, of course, the maintenance of the 
solidarity of the Little Entente as a whole, and the prevention 
of any German attempt to disrupt it by detaching any indi- 
vidual member from the friendship with France. 

Soviet Russia is much less concerned than is France. Het 
only direct interest is in regard to Czechoslovakia, with which 
country she has a defensive pact. M. Stalin, at the moment, 
has too many other preoccupations to be able to spare much 
time or energy for the Danube. He has Japan on his eastern 
frontier; in the west Germany, linked with Japan through 
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the anti-Commintern pact; in the Mediterranean his forces 
are facing those of Franco’s Spain—Italy and Germany. Lastly, 
he has his hands full at home. Indeed, the success with which 
he has ‘ liquidated’ the best military brains on the Russian 
General Staff has reduced, for the time being, the value of the 
Soviet as a military ally, for France or Czechoslovakia. 

Britain is probably the only Great Power in Europe 
without direct Central European interests. But she has 
important indirect ones. Thus, in the view of official London, 
while Britain cannot undertake definite commitments in 
Central Europe, she is equally unable to disinterest herself in 
that region. She could not remain indifferent to a conflict 
which, starting in Central Europe, might spread westwards, 
and is, therefore, opposed to the expansion on the Danube of 
Germany or any other Great Power, on the ground that it 
would be certain to result in war. On the other hand, there 
is another school of thought here, unofficial but influential, 
which takes the opposite point of view, and believes that by 
allowing Germany room for expansion on the Danube war 
may be averted. According to this view, Britain should come 
to terms with Germany, and grant her a free hand in Central 
Europe in return for an Anglo-German agreement which 
would release Britain from European anxieties, and leave her 
freedom of action overseas and in the Far East. 

Between the time of the Hitler-Halifax talks and the 
coming to London of MM. Chautemps and Delbos there 
was a sharp conflict behind the scenes between these two 
schools of thought. The Prime Minister listened to both 
points of view. Anxious to obtain a European settlement, 
and believing that efforts which had failed in Rome. might 
perhaps succeed in Berlin, he had agreed to the Halifax 
mission to Germany. He believed that an Anglo-German 
détente should prepare the way for a wider settlement. In 
the long run, however, he inclined to the view of his official 
advisers that to allow Germany a free hand in Central Europe 
would not only mean the end of the Anglo-French collabora- 
tion, but also the complete hegemony of Germany in Europe. 

The opposite school of thought will undoubtedly press 
their case again as the occasion presents itself. But for the 
present the official view prevails. If there is any modification, 
it is in the fact that the earlier Anglo-French formula regarding 
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the maintenance of the status quo in Central Europe has given 
place to a new one which registers the interests of the two 
Governments in the maintenance of peace in the Danubian 
Basin. This means that both Germany and her Danubian 
neighbours are to be asked to make contributions—Germany 
by giving pledges of peaceful intentions, and Ceechoslovakia 
by removing German minority grievances within her borders ; 
while as regards Austria, the suggested basis is the carrying 
out by both sides of the provisions of the Austro-German 
Agteement of July 11, 1936. This modification does not 
alter any principle. It denotes anew method. British policy 
in Central Europe has not undergone any radical change. 

This brings me to a consideration of the conditions 
obtaining in the various countries of Central Europe. 

In Austria, provided there is no change in the larger 
European balance, the present internal situation may continue 
for some time. The recent growth of National-Socialism 
is mainly due to the peaceful penetration of Germany 
under the cover of the Austro-German July agreement. 
Captain Leopold, the local leader of the illegal National- 
Socialist Party, maintains his headquarters in a main street 
in Vienna, and has political tea-parties with General Glaise 
Horstenau, the ‘pronounced’ National member of the 
Cabinet, and with Dr. Sys Imquart, the ‘ referee’ between 
Government supporters and the ‘ pronounced ’ Nationals in 
the official Vaterlandische Front. Nevertheless, the balance of 
forces between National-Socialists, Social-Democrats and the 
supporters of the Government is still such that the National- 
Socialists could not overthrow the régime from within. 
They have some sympathisers inthe bureaucracy, a few in 
the army, and more in the police. But all these arms of the 
public authority keep together and support the Government. 
The army and the police are disciplined, and the bureaucracy 
wants to remain in office. Those who hold important posts 
in Vienna do not wish to become minor officials of the 
Third Reich. And many National-Socialists (other than the 
Radical elements) would prefer to become Ministers in a 
coalition Austrian Cabinet than be merely district leaders in 
an Austria embodied in the Third Reich. 

The so-called ‘National Opposition’ includes the 
National-Socialists (subdivided into about half a dozen 
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varying shades, ranging from radical Nazism to moderate 
‘ pronounced ’ Nationalism) and also many whose nationalism 
is more a matter of dislike of the present régime than of any 
deep political conviction. On the other hand, there are the 
Social-Democrats and Communists, who maintain an under- 
ground opposition. The attitude of the Chancellor is that 
both the Social-Democrats and the members of the National 
Opposition may collaborate as individuals with the Govern- 
ment within the Vaterlandishe Front provided they accept the 
Austrian idea. What he will not permit is their existence, 
either within or without the Government organisation, as 
distinct political entities, or as bodies which reject the Austrian 
idea. 

Dr. von Schuschnigg himself has a positive ideal of 
* Austrianism ’ ; and the Catholic Church gives him powerful 
support. For the rest, there seems to be little positive 
belief in the ‘ Austrian idea’ amongst the opponents of 
National-Socialism. Their support of Austrian independence 
appears to be due mainly to the negative motives I have 
described. Nevertheless, under the leadership of the 
Chancellor, a patriot and an able politician, there is little 
danger of a sudden political landslide. He has the internal 
situation well under control. The danger is from without. 
Any sudden shifting of the larger European balance in 
favour of Berlin might result in a National-Socialist victory 
in Austria. 

In regard to Austria’s place in the international picture, 
it may be said that she sits astride and across the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. She is balanced on the axis inasmuch as the Hitler- 
Mussolini agreement to accommodate their opposing interests 
in Central Europe necessarily circumscribes her freedom of 
action in foreign policy. In these circumstances Austria 
could hardly go very far in a direction contrary to the interests 
of Berlin and Rome, even if she wanted to do so. Dr. 
Schuschnigg and his advisers at the Ballhausplatz are, there- 
fore, careful to avoid friction with either of Austria’s two 
most powerful neighbours. On the other hand, Austria 
cuts across the axis, because she feels that her special relation- 
ship with Berlin and Rome does not go so far as to make it 
necessary for her to join in any b/oc, such as, for instance, the 
Rome-Berlin ‘Tokio anti-Commintern pact. Within the 
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somewhat narrow limits of her ‘independence’ Austria 
endeavours, not without success, to maintain an ‘ Austrian’ 
policy: that is to say, a policy based on the Austrian con- 
ception of the German mission on the Danube, as apart from 
the National-Socialist ideological conception of Germanism. 

In Czechoslovakia M. Hodja, the Prime Minister, also a 
patriot and one of the last of the good Europeans, is striving 
equally for appeasement at home and consolidation in the 
Danubian region. He told M. Delbos, when they met in 
Prague, that his Government is willing to do everything in 
its power to make the agreement with the German activists 
work, but there could be no case of accepting the proposal 
put forward by the Sudetendeutsch Party, with the approval 
of Berlin, for granting the German minority autonomous 
status within a federated Czechoslovakia. The reason he 
gave was the practical impossibility of making such a plan 
work without disintegrating the State. 

The agreement between the Prague Government and the 
activist German parties (Christian-Socials, Agrarians and 
Social-Democrats) covers the removal of German minority 
gtievances in regard to such matters as employment in the 
State services and in industry, and cultural questions. The 
plan put forward by Herr Henlein’s Sudetendeutsch Party— 
in the form of a series of bills laid before Parliament—goes 
much further than the adjustment of minority grievances as 
such, and calls for the creation of a special status for the 
Sudeten Germans, and a special relation between them and 
the Germans of the Reich, based on the principle of 
Volksgemeinschaft. ‘The principal idea put forward by Herr 
Henlein is that all the nationalities.in the republic should be 
formed into autonomous administrative bodies. Citizens 
registered on the roll of a given nationality would belong to 
the individual corporations. Once inscribed, their nationality 
would be irrevocably fixed. The organisation of these 
nationality corporations would be as follows : 

The governing presidium, composed of senators and 
deputies of the given nationality, would elect a ‘ Speaker’ 
(or leader). This would in fact establish the Fuhrer prinzip 
much on the lines of German-National-Socialism. A simple 
majority of votes in the presidium would be sufficient to 
decide upon the responsibility of the Speaker. 
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The effect of these proposals, in practice, would be— 
(1) to invest the Sudetendeutsch Party, as the most powerful 
numerically amongst the German minority parties, with the 
governance of the German National Corporation and exclude 
the Activist parties, and (2) to give to the National Corporation 
functions in the cultural and economic life of the country 
which ordinarily would belong to the existing State organs. 

The Czechoslovak Government feels that such a new 
organisation would be irreconcilable with the principles of 
the republic’s democratic Constitution, and, moreover, dis- 
ruptive of national unity. 

With regard to the implications of the Sudetendeutsch 
Party’s demands in the field of foreign policy, a clear light 
is thrown upon the matter in a pamphlet recently issued by 
Dr. Arthur Herr, the librarian of Warnsdorf, who is close to 
Herr Henlein. Rejecting the declaration of Dr. Krofta, the 
Foreign Minister, who recently stated that the Germans of 
Czechoslovakia could achieve the position of the ‘second 
State nation,’ provided their efforts at cultural unity with the 
wider German-speaking world were in harmony with the 
fact of their citizenship of Czechoslovakia, he puts forward 
the following remarkable thesis : 

After the dissolution of the Hapsburg Monarchy, Dr. 
Herr writes, the relations between the Czech nation and. the 
whole Germanic race (Gesamtdeutschtum) ‘returns to its 
original condition,’ by which he means the sort of relationship 
which existed between the Bohemian State and the medieval 
Holy Roman German Empire before the rise of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. Czechoslovakia and Germany, according to this 
interpretation, should act in permanent friendship and unity of 
aim, ‘za gleicher Hand im Donauraume.’ An exact rendering 
into English of this phrase is hardly possible. Broadly 
speaking, it means a community of interests and an approxi- 
mation of German and Czech policies in the Danubian 
regions. ‘Theoretically it could mean an equal partnership. 
But as between a State of 66,000,000 and a State of 15,000,000 
such an equality could not exist. It would inevitably mean 
that Czechoslovakia would have to serve the interests of 
Germanism in the conduct of her foreign policy. This would 
create a state of affairs in which the entire present European 
equilibrium would be radically changed, and in consequence 
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Czechoslovak independence reduced from substance to 
shadow. 

These various projects of the Sudetendeutsch Party, Herr 
Henlein’s rejection of the agreement with the Activists, and 
the German National-Socialist Press attack on the action of 
the Prague Government in setting up at Melivik a broadcast- 
ing station in the German tongue (which station all the 
German patties in Czechoslovakia, including the Henlein 
Party, had for long been demanding)—all these things lead 
the impartial observer to wonder whether, after all, even the 
most complete adjustment of the German minority grievances 
in Czechoslovakia would fail to bring about real harmony 
between Berlin and Prague. Indeed, there are reasons for 
believing that National-Socialist Germany is less concerned 
with the removal of the grievances of Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia than with the reduction of Czechoslovakia to the 
status of a vassal State. If Czechoslovakia would agree to 
‘ die Politik zu gleicher Hand,’ and accept the ré/e of the hand- 
maiden of German expansionist policy, it is not unlikely that 
we should hear far less of the German minority grievances in 
that country. But it is not, unnaturally, precisely this solu- 
tion which Czechoslovakia feels herself unable to accept. 

Yugoslavia is in a different position from either her 
Czechoslovak or Rumanian partners in the Little Entente, for 
she is at once a Central European, a Balkan, and a Mediter- 
ranean State. This being the case, her friendship has become 
sought after by various powerful neighbours. M. Milan 
Stoyadinovitch, the Premier and Foreign Minister, has utilised 
this favourable diplomatic position to obtain political and 
economic advantages for his country. 

Thus, in the case of Italy, when Signor Mussolini recently 
substituted the olive branch for the revolver, M. Stoyadino- 
vitch was ready to doa deal. The pact with Italy secures for 
Yugoslavia tranquillity on her Adriatic border and various 
economic concessions, the latter being increased on the 
occasion of M. Stoyadinovitch’s recent visit to Rome. Signor 
Mussolini was only too willing to be accommodating, as he 
was in urgent need, above all, of tranquillity on his Adriatic 
border. The pact with Italy has not brought about any funda- 
mental changes in Yugoslav policy. 

With regard to Yugoslavia’s policy towards Germany, the 
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two countries have important economic ties and no major 
political differences. It is worth their while, on both sides, 
to cultivate good mutual relations. But neither the friend- 
ships with Germany nor the pact with Italy means that Yugo- 
slavia has exchanged old friends for new. Belgrade, it is true, 
does not regard it as compatible with her interests to get tied 
up with the elaborate network of mutual assistance pacts so 
often proposed by Paris. Yugoslavia is more interested in 
her regional security. But the alliance with France stands, 
nevertheless. And with Britain—both on account of a com- 
munity of interests in the Mediterranean and of the sincerely 
Anglophil sentiments of Prince Regent Paul—the very closest 
ties of friendship exist. 

M. Stoyadinovitch, as he declared to British Ministers on 
the occasion of his recent visit to London, has no intention 
of joining any d/o, either anti-Fascist or anti-Communist. His 
Government is opposed to Bolshevism and has no sympathy 
with the Soviet régime. But between this attitude and join- 
ing the anti-Commintern pact there is a wide gulf which 
M. Stoyadinovitch has no intention of crossing. Similarly 
Yugoslavia is too essentially democratic in spirit to have any 
leanings towards Fascism. But this does not mean that she 
would align herself against the totalitarian States. This 
policy has been criticised in some quarters as sitting on the 
fence. The reply to this is, obviously, that the fence is the 
most diplomatic place to siton. Actually, I'would rather call it 
a policy of neutrality as between rival and opposing ideologies. 

Rumania has undergone a dramatic development. There 
is now installed a quasi-authoritative Government, with anti- 
Semitic leanings, under the leadership of M. Goga. Actually 
the arrival in power of M. Goga’s numerically weak party is 
the outcome of a manceuvre on the part of King Carol, who, 
dissatisfied with the ordinary party system as worked by the 
Liberals, and unwilling to give power to the National Peasants 
because of his quarrel with their leader, M. Maniu, but fearing, 
above all, the ‘ all for Fatherland Party’ (Iron Guard), put in 
M. Goga. M. Goga’s ‘ Rumanianism’ and anti-Semitism, 
applied in small doses, will, in the King’s calculation, serve to 
keep out of power the violently Fascist and anti-Semitic Iron 
Guards. An Iron Guard Government would mean the break- 
ing of Rumania’s ties with Britain and France and a complete 
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swing over to Germany and Italy. M. Goga, on the other 
hand, means to try and be all things to all men as far as 
Rumania’s relations with the totalitarian and the democratic 
Great Powers are concerned. It is as yet too early to say 
whether the experiment will be successful, or whether M. Goga 
is destined to play the ré/ of a Rumanian von Papen and pave 
the way for National-Socialism in Rumania. 

And now a word as to the relations between Hungary and 
the Little Entente. These of late have been improving. 
Hungary, disappointed with the negative results of Italian 
championship of her revisionist claims, and not a little 
alarmed at the prospects of German penetration, has recently 
not only drawn closer to Austria, but also shown a more 
friendly attitude towards the States of the Little Entente. A 
project is in being whereby the Little Entente will recognise 
Hungarian equality of rights (meaning mainly military 
equality). This military equality already exists de facto. It 
is now only a matter of de jure recognition. The idea is that 
in return for this recognition Hungary should sign non- 
aggression pacts with the three States of the Little Entente. 
Hungary is willing to do this provided she can obtain an 
agreement with these States regarding the Hungarian minori- 
ties. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are known already to 
be willing. But Rumania hangs back. 

The realisation of such a rapprochement between Hungary 
and the Little Entente would of course be a considerable step 
forward in the consolidation of Central Europe. Together 
with the already markedly improved relations between Austria 
and the Little Entente, it would go some way towards the 
organisation of Central Europe, and the resistance of the 
Danubian States to German penetration. 

This brings me back to the cardinal point: Is Central 
Europe to become a specifically German sphere of interest, or 
is it to consolidate itelf on a corporative basis within the 
framework of a general European settlement? This is the 
basic problem which must be resolved as part of the solution 
of the wider question of the future relations between Germany 
and the Western Powers. Indeed, it would not be too much 
to say that upon this may ultimately depend the issues of 
peace and war in Europe. 

C. F. MELVILLE. 
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THE MILK PROBLEM IN GREAT BRITAIN 
By Lreur.-Cotonet C. Watery CoHEN, C.M.G. 


Durinc the last twenty years there have been no less than 
five Royal Commissions or Committees dealing with the 
milk supply of England and Wales—the Commissions 
presided over by Lord Astor, which reported from 1917-19 ; 
the Linlithgow Commission, which reported in 1923; the 
Grigg Commission, which reported in 1933; the Cattle 
Diseases Committee of 1934 ; and the recent Milk Reorganisa- 
tion Commission, which reported in November 1936, covering 
also Scotland. Professor A. W. Ashby was some connecting 
link between these investigations, for he was a member of the 
Linlithgow, the Grigg, and the 1936 Commissions. . 

There has been during the period a similar cornucopia of 
legislation and orders. Starting with the sale of milk regula- 
tions of 1901, which are mainly concerned with minimum 
fat content and non-fatty solids, there is the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1925, dealing, amongst other things, with the 
slaughter of cows with tuberculous udders or yielding 
tuberculous milk; the Milk and Dairies Order of 1926, 
providing for registration by sanitary authorities of producers 
and distributors and certain sanitary standards for buildings, 
etc.; the Milk Special Designations Order of 1923, which 
introduced the grades of certified, Grade A, T.T. or Grade A 
milk from tuberculin-tested cows, and Grade A milk or milk 
of special cleanliness from cows inspected by veterinarians 
quarterly, and also pasteurised milk. This last order has 
been superseded by that of 1936, and we now have added 
the grade of Accredited milk, a standard practically identical 
with Grade A milk. The Ministry of Agriculture has also 
started under the Milk Act of 1934 a scheme of attested 
herds with conditions applying to the test of cows, and not 
directly to the quality of the milk. 
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There has also been much legislation, but it is sufficient 
to refer to the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931, which 
made it possible for the Milk Marketing Board to come into 
being, and the Milk Act of 1934, which made it possible for 
the Board to work. Finally, there is the Government 
White Paper on milk policy issued in July 1937, which, if 
eatried out, will involve special legislation, particularly in 
the matter of compulsory pasteurisation of all milk in certain 
areas, rural and urban, under conditions which will ensure 
that pasteurisation is effective. 

With an industry subject to such vicissitudes, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the farmers (registered producers of 
milk numbered, in March 1937, 146,438) are nervous and 
inclined to be suspicious, or that the public are bewildered. 
Nor is it surprising that the price of a pint of liquid milk is 
high in England compared with some other countries, or 
the consumption low compared with what is desirable or 
what is consumed in some countries abroad. The estimates 
for consumption of liquid milk vary from -28 of a pint per 
head per day to -44; but consumption, whether of liquid 
milk or whole-milk powder, is undoubtedly lowest in the 
largest families, where it is most needed by the children, and 
in the lower income levels of the population. 

Is this strange process of ‘ muddling through’ to be 
attributed to the inherent difficulties of the problem, to the 
power of vested interests, to administrative ineptitude, or to 
some evil fate that since 1918 has hovered over the milk 
industry ? All these elements have contributed their share to 
the chequered history. The inherent difficulties of the 
problem were clearly set out in the Linlithgow Report. 
Prior to 1900 the main part of the supply of liquid milk to 
the consumer was direct, though in some cases a retailer 
was interposed. By 1923 the producer-retailers supplied 
only about 4o per cent., and to-day they supply only 20 per 
cent., of the total requirements. The remainder is bulked, in 
containers holding sometimes as much as 1000 gallons or 
more, often carried long distances, and then distributed 
perhaps twenty-four hours or more after it is first received. 

This problem of bulking of liquid milk is the key to 
many of the difficulties, and reference to it will be made 
again. It gives rise to the major problems of milk-borne 
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disease, and it was the proximate cause of the creation and 
necessity of the Milk Marketing Board. It is probably part 
of the price ‘we have to pay for the congestion of our popu- 
lation in large towns and in urban areas. While bulking of 
milk would have come gradually in the normal course, a 
great impetus was given to bulking by the necessities of the 
war. The growth of the United Dairies, which came into 
being in 1915, is described in the Linlithgow Report; but 
what has happened in the case of this organisation can be 
paralleled in the case of other distributing organisations, and 
notably the Co-operative Societies, which between 1919 and 
1931 increased their shate of the total liquid milk distribution 
from 2} to 14 per cent. Before the war the producing side 
of the industry was the stronger, and the distributing side, 
on the whole, weaker and less remunerative ; since the war 
the reverse has been the case. In fact, in 1931 many producers 
were threatened with complete bankruptcy. 

In addition to all this a vast impetus was given by the 
war to the importation of cream, butter, cheese and other 
milk products from the Dominions and foreign countries. 
The average import of cream in the years 1909-13 was just 
over 8700 cwt., by 1922 it had increased to 11,100 cwt., and 
by 1931 had leapt to 99,700 cwt. In 1935 it was 75,000 cwt., 
of which 45 per cent. came from the Empire, including 
Ireland. The figures for butter are equally striking. The 
average for 1909-13 was just Over 4,100,000 cwt., by 1922 it 
had increased to over 4,200,000 cwt., and by 1931 to just over 
8,000,000 cwt. ‘The figure for 1935 was 9,481,000 cwt., of 
which 56-6 per cent. came from the Empire. In the case of 
cheese the figure for 1909-13 is 2,360,000 cwt., that for 1931 
2,856,000 cwt., and that for 1935 2,684,000 cwt., of which 
88-3 per cent. came from the Dominions. A considerable 
quantity of condensed whole milk (379,000 cwt.) was imported 
in 1935, though this was about 23 per cent. less than the 
figure for 1909-13. But condensed skim milk import 
increased from 602,000 cwt. in 1909-13 tO 1,405,000 cwt. 
in 1935, of which only 4-7 per cent. came from the Empire, 
and skimmed-milk powder imports increased from 28,000 
cwt. in 1909-13 to 215,000 cwt. in 1935, of which 78-8 per 
cent. came from the Empire. 

In order to maintain the liquid milk supply it is necessary 
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under present conditions of distribution that there should be 
a reserve of 20 to 25 per cent. of liquid milk which, when 
not required for the liquid market, is manufactured into 
butter, cream, cheese, etc. The immense increase in the 
import of these commodities materially lowered the price for 
milk sold in Great Britain for manufacture. Between 1925 
and 1935 about a third of the total milk produced in Great 
Britain was manufactured or sold to manufacturers, and 
the price realised, based on the prices of imported butter and 
cheese, has been less than 50 per cent. of the price realised 
for milk sold for the liquid market. 

Some idea of the unfortunate position of the milk producer 
since the war may be gathered from a comparison with the 
brewery trade. In the milk trade, before the Milk Marketing 
Board was formed, production was in the hands of neatly 
150,000 producers loosely held together by the National 
Farmers’ Union, which represented them on a Permanent 
Joint Negotiating Committee for fixing the wholesale price. 
The distributive trade and the manufacturing trade were 
controlled by large organisations such as the United Dairies 
and the Co-operative Societies. In the brewery trade, on the 
other hand, production is in the hands of large breweries, 
ever amalgamating and getting more powerful, and distribu- 
tion scattered amongst small units such as licensed premises 
and grocers. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Grigg 
Commission found in 1933 that while the price for wholesale 
milk received by the producer between 1923 and 1931 fell by 
154 per cent., the retail price paid by the consumer for liquid 
milk fell only by 54 per cent. in the country as a whole and 
6 per cent. in London, the distributor retaining the balance. 

Bulking of milk and the increased time which elapses 
between the milk leaving the producer and reaching the 
consumer made some kind of heat treatment necessary. For 
the cleanest fresh raw milk does not keep indefinitely. Thus 
we find that in May 1937, of Glasgow’s 71,500 gallons of 
liquid milk per diem, 84 per cent. was heat-treated, and in 
Liverpool, of 46,300 gallons, 53 per cent. was heat-treated. 
In London about 90 per cent. is heat-treated. 

But bulking also largely increases the danger of infection. 
The Bournemouth outbreak of typhoid in 1936 was due to 
the milk of thirty-seven producers, bulked together, being 
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contaminated by the inclusion of 20 gallons from a single 
producer. The producer’s wife was suffering from an attack 
of typhoid which had been wrongly diagnosed as influenza. 

All pasteurisation, whether inefficient or efficient, involves 
bulking of milk. Inefficient pasteurisation plus bulking is in 
itself a danger, as the container in which the treatment is 
carried out may become infected and carry the infection to 
fresh consignments of milk. If bulking and heat treatment 
are not to bring this unfortunate procession of disasters in 
their wake, then it is necessary for a highly scientific system 
of efficient pasteurisation to be enforced where bulking takes 
place. In 1935 the Hannah Institute found that of nineteen 
pasteurising plants in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and 
Aberdeen, milk from five of the nineteen plants contained 
pathogenic bacteria to the extent of 3 per cent. of the total 
milk examined. At the meeting of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, reported in the October 1937 number of the Journal, 
figures for the West Riding of Yorkshire for 1936 were 
given, showing that unsupervised pasteurised milk was more 
infected by pathogenic germs than fresh raw milk. 

Much emphasis has been laid by the Ministry of Health 
and some medical officers and bacteriologists on the danger 
of bovine tuberculosis being conveyed to man by fresh raw 
milk. This emphasis is both misleading and dangerous, and 
it is feared that much confusion has been caused in the past 
owing to policy being dominated by the laboratory hermit 
instead of worked out by the administrator on a complete 
view of all the data. Some trace of the same lopsidedness is 
shown in the recent paper issued by the Bw//etin of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations. Bacteriologists from 
Pasteur onwards have contributed to miracles for public 
health. But the results have been reaped by the administrator 
who can co-ordinate their discoveries with those of the practi- 
tioner and the statistician. In fact, infection of bovine tuber- 
culosis to man, as is shown by Report No. 63 issued in 1931 
by the Ministry of Health, is a fast-diminishing disease. 
Further, there is abundant evidence that some of the infection 
is due to dust, and not to milk. Where milk is bulked, other 
diseases equally dangerous and insidious may be carried by 
raw and still more by imperfectly pasteurised bulked milk. 
The Hove outbreak of sore throat in 1929, where 1000 
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families were infected and sixty-five deaths occurred, was 
due to milk from a tuberculosis-free herd, though this fact 
was curiously and rather unfortunately concealed in the 
Report of the Animal Diseases Committee of 1934. 

Accredited milk, where this is not bulked, has been shown 
to be generally free from risk of conveying infection. The 
quarterly inspection of herds by a veterinary officer has proved 
an effective safeguard. 

We therefore find ourselves brought to the conclusion 
expressed in the proposal of the Government’s White Paper 
of July 1937 that in the case of bulked milks some kind of 
efficient pasteurisation is desirable. Three modifications in 
the proposals are, however, suggested by clear reasoning and 
common-sense. The first concerns unpasteurised milk sold 
in urban areas where a compulsory order for pasteurisation is 
in force. We suggest that in these areas the unpasteurised 
milk, which is not bulked and therefore allowed to be sold in 
spite of the order, should be of the accredited standard within 
three years of the passing of the order. This milk is safe—far 
safer, indeed, than pasteurised milk that has been bulked and 
not efficiently pasteurised. We also suggest that the exemp- 
tion from pasteurisation in these areas should extend to milk 
drawn from not more than three herds, instead of one herd, 
as suggested in the Government White Paper. All outbreaks 
of disease through bulked milk have occurred in urban areas 
where milk from thirty or forty herds is bulked together 
before distribution. The most economical and efficient 
method of creating a herd free from tubercle is that recom- 
mended by Professor Bang, of Denmark, and involves keeping 
two herds. One herd is a tuberculin-tested free herd, and 
reactors are put into the second herd and gradually eliminated 
even from this. A cow which reacts to the tuberculin test 
never produces tuberculous milk unless the udder is affected. 
If the udder is affected or the animal shows one of the well- 
recognised clinical signs which can be ascertained by the 
quarterly veterinary inspection involved in accredited milk 
production, this inspection adequately protects the consumer. 
A producer-retailer has sometimes to borrow milk from a 
neighbour to maintain the supply for his round. The amend- 
ment proposed will therefore conduce to convenience and 
honesty and involve no risk. A third amendment to the 
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Government proposal is suggested—namely, that the power 
to make compulsory efficient pasteurisation orders should be 
confined to urban areas and never be given to rural authorities, 
and should at first be confined to county-boroughs or larger 
urban authorities and to urban district authorities in Greater 
London. The risk of milk-borne disease in rural areas and 
in the less congested urban ateas is low, as bulking is rare and 
the importance of cheap milk is from every point of view 
considerable. Efficient pasteurisation in small urban areas— 
e.g., those with a population less than 10,ooo—and still more 
in rural areas, will prove very expensive and deprive these 
areas of the reduction of 4d. to 6d. per gallon in retail milk 
price which they now enjoy. 

Let it be noted, finally, that on mere grounds of self- 
interest (except in the case of producer-retailers) efficient 
pasteurisation should be welcomed by wholesale producers. 
It shifts the burden of the avoidance of any danger of con- 


tamination from the producer to the distributor. That there 


is any opposition on the part of farmers is due to causes some 
of which are disappearing. Developments in the milk trade 
in the last twenty years have all tended to increase the strangle- 
hold of the distributor on the producer. It is the bulking 
methods of the distributing trade in urban areas which have 
made efficient pasteurisation necessary. The existence of the 
Milk Marketing Board has since October 1933 somewhat 
redressed the balance of power, and to this extent mitigated 
the position. It may be that for children under one year old 
in congested urban areas it is wise, as suggested by the League 
of Nations Committee in April 1937, that milk should be first 
pasteurised by the retailer and then boiled in the home. The 
losses in food values by these processes can be made up by 
the inclusion of other ingredients. Powdered whole milk 
would perhaps seem to be a simpler and cheaper expedient. 
Farmers, however, whose children have been brought up on 
unpasteurised milk have found that it is much more palatable, 
if not more nutritive, than pasteurised. Pasteur himself had a 
profound belief that popular beliefs always concealed some 
basis of scientific truth, and many of the discoveries of his 
disciples were due to popular peasant ideas of which they 
found the scientific basis by subsequent patient research. The 
special value of milk to growing children is recognised, but 
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has as yet found no scientific explanation. Many, though by 
no means all, of the bacteriologists and specialist doctors 
forget the advice which William Harvey borrowed from 
Sallust and gave to his fellow-doctors : ‘ Concordia parvae res 
crescunt, discordia maximae dilabuntur.’” The work of other 
doctors, such as Sprawson and Goodfellow, on the value of 
taw milk are disparaged and dismissed by the extremists in 
favour of the pet theory. Perhaps the most striking and 
humiliating exhibition of this unfortunate attitude of mind 
was seen in the attack of the doctors on the veterinarians at 
the great Conference on Accredited Milk which is fully 
reported in the April 1937 number of the Journal of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Again the Ministries of Health and Agriculture have some- 
times failed to observe the recommendation of the Linlithgow 
Commission that they should examine the probable effects 
both on distribution and prices of orders and regulations 
regarding the sales and production of milk before they become 
operative. The 1923 Grading Order admittedly contained 
provisions for Grade A milk which made it impossible for a 
Grade A milk producer to have his herd tested for tubercle, 
since the order forbade his retaining in his herd a cow which 
reacted even though there was no danger of it producing 
tuberculous milk. This point was raised at innumerable con- 
ferences ; amendment was promised, but for thirteen years 
nothing was done owing to squabbles between the two 
Ministries. Even now, the 1936 Order has a similar kind of 
defect which prevents accredited producers from clearing their 
herds of tuberculous cattle by the most approved Bang method 
(noted above), which involves keeping two herds. Finally, the 
accredited scheme, admittedly the measure which has done 
most in recent years to promote clean milk production, was 
devised by a few private individuals with the valuable support 
of The Times, in the teeth of the opposition of the officials of 
the Ministries of Agriculture and Health. That the farmers are 
only too anxious to improve methods of production is shown 
by the increase which took place in Grade A and accredited 
producers as soon as the obnoxious 1923 Order was withdrawn 
and extra payment of slightly less than 1d. per gallon given 
for the superior Grade A or accredited milk. From 1923-34 
the number of Grade A producers never exceeded 800. To- 
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day there are over 21,000 accredited producers, and it is 
estimated that they are responsible for, roughly, a third of the 
total milk production. In contrast to this, the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s scheme of attested cows, in spite of the extra 
1d. a gallon which it carries, has been as yet a comparative 
failure, the number of such herds being only 567 in October 
1937- 

The establishment of some better ‘ concordia’ on the 
medical side between experts, general practitioners, medical 
officers of health, bacteriologists and veterinarians, on the com- 
mercial side between producers, distributors and manufac- 
turers, and generally between all these and administrative 
officials, has been shown to be badly needed. This is one of 
the tasks which it is hoped that the permanent Milk Commis- 
sion proposed in the Government White Paper will tackle. If 
it does this successfully it should receive a warm welcome, 
particularly from producers. But for the Commission to 
succeed it will need to have a broad-minded administrative 
outlook. Above all, it will have to have the cordial support 
of the Ministers concerned, so that it may have the necessary 
prestige to control the wilder men on all sides, or, as it has 
been put, to pasteurise policy and orders so that they are 
reasonably safe for general application. It is undesirable that 
the staff of the Permanent Commission should be large. It 
should use the accumulation of accurate information available 
at the Milk Marketing Board, and such institutions as the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford, which 
has just published an excellent interim report on the cost of 
milk production in England and Wales for the year 1934-35. 

- It is contemplated that the Commission, amongst other 
things, should apply its attention to the reduction of the cost 
of production and distribution of milk and the increased 
consumption of liquid milk by the public. The recent 
investigation by the Agricultural Economics Research Insti- 
tute at Oxford suggests that the figure hitherto put for- 
ward for loss in herds from disease of 2d. a gallon is as a 
general figure unduly high; and that the correct figure is 
nearer 1d. or 144. for tuberculin-tested herds. But some- 
thing may be done in standardising requirements as regards 
buildings and limiting these to necessary requirements. It is 
significant that in Denmark outside the show institutions 
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there is hardly a building which does not contravene the 
tegulations enforced in England and Wales, and there is 
hardly a gallon of milk which is not produced under con- 
ditions which contravene the requirements enforced by local 
authorities in this country under the 1926 Milk and Dairies 
Order. 

As regards distribution, the opportunity for reorganisation 
and economy appears much greater. Possibly, as Mr. St. 
John Gates suggested on December 23, 1937, reorganisation 
in the distributive trade would be much assisted by the 
creation of a Milk Distributors Board on lines similar to the 
Milk Marketing Board. This was one of the suggestions of 
the Grigg Commission which was not carried out. A 
comparison has already been made with the beer trade. 

It might be possible for a Milk Distributors Board to 
reduce the excessive number of distributors by some kind of 
levy and compensation similar to that under which, during 
the last thirty years, excessive retail licences for beer have 
been reduced with such success in the brewery trade. The 
permanent Commission will, it is hoped, succeed in clearing 
away the dead wood which has accumulated in orders, and 
particularly in the arrangements for supply of milk for 
schools. At present the latter are hampered by the absurd 
ptovision which leaves it to medical officers in each area, 
as little dictators, to decide what milk standard should be 
required. County councils who are the statutory education 
authorities are thus faced, where the medical officer is narrow- 
minded, with the alternative of dismissing him or being 
themselves superseded in this matter. Much confusion has 
inevitably followed. In three counties Grade A tuberculin- 
tested milk direct from a neighbouring farm has been refused 
in favour of bulk milk imperfectly pasteurised, or boiled 
milk, which the children will not drink. No wonder, 
therefore, that the consumption of milk in schools, which 
when, with Government assistance, the price was reduced 
from 1d. to $d. a third of a pint jumped to 2-3 million gallons 
per month in October 1935, remained in October 1936 
practically stationary at this figure. The annual figures for 
the last three years tell the same story—~1934-35, 22,853,000 
gallons; 1935-36, 21,900,000 gallons; 1936-37, 22,877,000 
gallons. Accredited milk for children in schools, particularly 
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where this has not been bulked, has been adopted by many 
counties as the standard and has proved satisfactory. Where 
this cannot be obtained unbulked milk of high standard has 
proved satisfactory. It is a curious fact that it was not 
until the farmer, and in particular the enterprising repre- 
sentatives of Australia, drew attention to the importance of 
adequate milk that neither the doctors nor the public 
recognised the importance of milk as a nutrition element for 
children, and even for adults. -A wide field for increased 
consumption of liquid milk still lies open all over the world 
for development, particularly in the case of expectant and _ 
nursing mothers. 

The Milk Reorganisation Commission of 1936 recom- 
mended that the difference between the price of liquid milk 
and milk for manufacture in this country should be met by a 
levy on imported butter and cheese, or by a subvention from 
the Government. The maximum required is estimated not 
to exceed £4,000,000 per annum. The figures quoted earlier 
in this paper in regard to the importation of milk products 
indicate that this levy or subvention should be regarded, as 
in fact it is, not as a subvention to milk production, but as an 
insurance or subvention for cheap imported butter and 
cheese, the bulk of which comes from the Empire. Above 
all, it is desirable, as the Milk Reorganisation Commission 
recognised, that nothing should be done to restrict or dis- 
courage the production of milk in Great Britain. Milk 
production is carried on in every county in England and 
Wales. The income from milk and dairy produce forms no 
less than 28 per cent. of the nation’s agricultural income, and 
the industry is outstanding in the agricultural economy of 
the country. From the point of view of regional planning 
and green belts round urban areas, it is undesirable that the 
difference in regional price levels for producers, which 
amounts at present to slightly over 14., and which before the 
advent of the Milk Marketing Board was considerably larger, 
should be further reduced. The cost of production in the 
areas receiving the higher prices is greater. This is not 
because of differences in rent, as the recent Oxford inquiry 
shows. It is unfortunate that the Milk Reorganisation 
Commission of 1936 should have fallen into error on this 
point. The difference is due to costs of labour and other 
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matters, and it is noteworthy that nearly all the milk produced 
in these areas is required for the liquid market. 

In spite of all the vicissitudes and difficulties of the last 
twenty years, it is satisfactory to note that the cow population 
of England and Wales has increased by 1 to 2 per cent. since 
the Milk Marketing Board came into existence. The same 
may be said of Scotland.. Between the first year of the 
operation of the Board and the second year, liquid milk 
consumption increased by about 4:6 per cent., and in sub- 
sequent years this increase has been more than maintained, 
1935-36 being about 6-4 per cent. and 1936-37 about 10°8 
per cent. above 1933-34. The standard of milk production, 
particularly since the introduction of the accredited scheme, 
has improved enormously. The manufacture of cheese on 
farms, which decreased from 60,000,000 gallons of milk 
in 1931 to 14,000,000 gallons for 1934-35, rose to nearly 
18,000,000 gallons in 1935-36, and has increased rather than 
decreased since then. The production of butter on farms 
has decreased ; but, unlike cheese, butter is probably as good, 
if not better, when produced in centralised factories. The 
amount of milk which went to factories increased by about 
7o per cent. in the first year of the Milk Marketing scheme, 
and now represents slightly less than a third of the total 
production. It does not appear likely that there will be any 
further large increase in milk for manufacture, and some part 
of the milk which goes to factories, possibly over 40 per 
cent., must be regarded as a necessary reserve, if the supply 
of good liquid milk at all times of the year for public con- 
sumption is to be ensured. On price to the consumer only 
and the general level of consumption throughout the country 
has progress been less successful. Conflict of aim and 
administrative ‘ discordia’ have contributed something to 
this. There is much scope for a permanent Milk Com- 
mission, and there is much hope that, with a real administrative 
competence, such a Commission, using all the available expert 
aid and the vast accumulation of information now available at 
the Milk Marketing Board, not only can help advance where 
advance has already begun, but also initiate improvement 
where there is now stagnation or regression. 


C. WaALEY COHEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DICTATORSHIP IN THE HOLY LAND 
By E. T. RicHmMonpD 


WHEN, for reasons not unlike those that prompted our con- 
quest of the Sudan, the Italians invaded Abyssinia, a great 
volume of indignation was released in England. Much.of it 
was of course real, honest, sincere indignation. But some of 
it, perhaps a good deal of it, was no more than a form of 
camouflage for those who dislike the Italian régime because 
it stands in the way of World Revolution, and who hoped 
they had found a good occasion for weakening it. 

It is noteworthy that no group is more vehement in con- 
demning Italy’s aggression than the small but noisy group 
that so fanatically supports another contemporary act of 
aggression for which, though it has no real national backing, 
our Own country must bear the grave responsibility. This is 
the aggression which for twenty years we have been com- 
mitting against the Arab people, who, by reason of disunion, 
enforced and encouraged by ourselves, are, for the time being, 
deprived of the one condition needed before they can provide 
themselves with the material force necessary for their defence. 
Our aggression, different from that of the Italians, is against 
a people wholly unorganised for defence ; against a people, 
moreover, who trusted us, and had been our allies during the 
war. Our aggression, different from that of the Italians, did 
not take the form of military attack—such was not needed— 
but of a slow penetration of influences fatal to Arab inde- 
pendence. 

The Italian enterprise was carried through by the energies 
of a people, unified and made effective by the devotion of the 
vast majority to a great leader whom the revolutionary 
elements seek to discredit by the device of dubbing him 
dictator, thereby seeking to establish in men’s minds the false 
conception that he stands, not for the representation of his 
people, but for their coercion. 
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Our aggression against the Arabs has no wide national 
support. What interest, indeed, can we English have in 
making enemies of the Arabs? The aggression was planned, 
initiated and is being carried out under the direction and 
control, not of British democracy, but of a special, ad hoc, 
conjunction of interests and influences. From this conjunc- 
tion proceeds a Voice. That voice dictates action. It is the 
voice of a hidden dictatorship: dictatorship, because it 
dictates ; hidden, because it cannot be related to any definite 
body. Two things at least are clear : first, the fruits produced 
by it are not of a character that is English ; second, it stands 
for the coercion of the Arabs. 

Whenever reference is made in the Press, in books, or in 
conversation to ‘ our rule’ in Palestine, what is referred to is 
the rule of this hidden dictatorship (much could be written 
on the use and meaning of the words ‘ our’ and ‘ we,’ when 
used in the Palestine connexion). The wholly un-English 
character of that rule, alike in its aims and in its methods, is 
now patent to all. It is also patent to all that it is a resounding 
failure. Its aim is the substitution of a non-Arab, non- 
Moslem domination in a land that has been under Moslem 
tule for thirteen centuries. The new régime is to be neither 
Christian nor English; we English are, in accordance with 
orders received, to be responsible only for setting up this 
régime ; it is to be set up in favour of immigrants and against 
the wishes of the inhabitants. There is nothing characteris- 
tically English in so fantastic a project. To call it ‘ noble 
idealism ’ does not turn it into good sense. 

As to methods: these fall into two phases. The first is 
characterised by the employment of a method whereby, under 
the back-stair devices of a mandate and the protection of 
bayonets provided by us, our dictatorship seeks, gradually 
and surreptitiously, to build up a non-Arab and non-Moslem 
economic and social structure of sufficient importance to 
attain in the course of a few years the effective political 
domination of the land by non-Arab and non-Moslem 
elements. This first phase has been a failure. Success was 
dependent upon too many false assumptions. The Arab 
character and the Arab intelligence were too lightly regarded. 
Anything could, it was thought, be done with the Arabs. 
Man, especially Arab man, lived by bread alone. Any little 
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difficulty due to ‘fanaticism’ would give way before the 


soothing influence of appropriate economic measures. The 
keys of material progress and prosperity would be enough to 
open the door of success. These were the real and ultimate 
factors in human affairs. There was nothing else to bother 
about. 

The second phase is the one we are now entering. What 
will be the methods no one yet knows. The fantastic aim, 
somewhat reduced in scope, is, it seems, to remain unchanged, 
pregnant though it is with disaster. But we shall see. At the 
moment, except for the plentiful exercise of brutality—a 
process called restoring law and order—all is vague and 
hesitating. 

No one could expect a régime, having the aims, employing 
the means and inspired by the crude materialistic outlook just 
summarised, to show any high degree of sympathy with, or 
of understanding of, a people with the proud past, high tradi- 
tions and keen intelligence of the Arabs, at a moment of their 
history, moreover, when, relieved at last of the Turkish 
incubus, their hopes were high for the renewal of the life 
that is in them. So little sympathy and so little understand- 
ing has in fact been shown during the last twenty years that 
the Arabs have, throughout that period, been in a state of 
ever-increasing ferment against us, with the result that, under 
the compulsion of our dictatorship—a compulsion the more 
readily submitted to by us because our pride had been enlisted 
albeit on the wrong side—we have been forced to the 
hypocrisy of causing violence to masquerade as strength, and 
tyranny to call itself law and order. 

In our methods, then, no less than in our aims, we seek in 
vain for anything characteristically English. 

It is commonly believed in most parts of the world that 
the English people are represented by their Government ; a 
due distinction is not everywhere drawn between the British 
Government, the dictatorship in force for Palestine, and the 
English people. The result is unfortunate for the good name 
of the English people, not only among the Arabs, but also 
elsewhere in the world. In view of what is happening in 
Palestine, the English people are supposed, not so much in 
their individual capacity, but collectively and when in action 
as a people, to have changed their character, to have lost their 
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sense of justice and fait-play, to have become morally and 
intellectually degenerate and to be well on the downward 
toad. Certain it is that the English people may, like other 
peoples, be misled; but not permanently. The impression 
of our national degeneracy is unfortunate : it adversely affects 
peace prospects. To remedy that impression, and thereby to 
improve those prospects, it is not enough to rearm materially. 
Our moral, spiritual and intellectual equipment and direction 
as a people calls loudly for attention—some sorting among 
our directives, some reinforcing of purpose by soundness of 
intention, and, not least, some scrapping of our hallucinations. 
Out ad hoe dictatorship for Palestine would not welcome so 
wholesome a change. Like any dictatorship that lives, not 
for the people but its own purposes, it thrives on muddle- 
headedness, sentimentalities, ignorance and superstitions. 

What is our dictatorship’s prevailing spirit? It is the 
spirit of a strange new religion which may conveniently be 
described as the Religion of Materialism. ‘This religion is sub- 
stantially the same as that of which we see the riper fruits in 
Russia and in Spain. It is this religion of materialism that we 
ate, in obedience to orders, importing into the Holy Land ; 
and we have been bemused into believing that we are thereby 
preparing for a great Rosy Dawn in the Near East, and for 
the fulfilment of something that is ‘ written in the stars.’ All 
this when, by a little trouble, by a little looking about us, we 
might discover an ominous discordance between the nature of 
this religion and the character of the people among whom we 
are introducing its missionaries. We know well enough that 
this religion is a godless politico-economic doctrine. Never- 
theless, under a smoke-screen of pietistic mystification and a 
monstrous propaganda, we have dumped its missionaries in 
thousands into Arab land. If peace be the main interest of 
Great Britain, why introduce a new religion, brought from 
Eastern Europe and Russia, into territories already amply 
supplied with religious diversity and already inhabited by a 
vigorous and courageous people of strong religious con- 
victions ? 

The Arabs have no use for suggestions that their attach- 
ment to their religion, whether it be the religion of Christ or 
of Islam, is a sign of backwardness. They ate not impressed 
by the wisdom of those who say in their hearts (and also 
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openly) there is no God.. They do not take it as a proof of 
culture to bring morals into line with ‘ modern thought’ or 
to adapt them to the exigencies and opportunities of modern 
trade and commerce. They are not eager to disintegrate the 
social and economic framework of their lives on the plea that 
it is out of date because only held together by ‘ outworn 
creeds ’ and ancient tradition. They still believe in the institu- 
tions of the family and of property. They see no advantage in 
substituting proletarianism for economic liberty. They do 
not like the looks, nor the behaviour, nor the clothes—or 
rather the absence of them—of emancipated woman. Not 
many of them are prepared to align themselves in the service 
of an atheistic barbarism and to become true neophytes of 
materialism. For them contact with such influences is not 
education but a process of spreading disease by contagion, a 
path of subversion leading nowhere but to chaos and to war. 

The main difference—and it is a big one—between the 
religion of materialism and the others on Arab shores is 
that it is essentially atheistic. To add to the dangers due to 
so sharp a difference, it has a missionary zeal of formidable 
intensity. If it were to prevail, the whole fabric of life, as 
hitherto led by the Arabs, would collapse in moral squalor. 
Hence it follows that the other religions, worshipping the 
Creator and not things created, are bound to unite against 
a peril as pressing as it is obvious to all. Thus it is that 
Moslem, Christian, Druze and the rest are stirring, preparing 
to assemble under the common banner of nationalism and 
the common war-cry, ‘ For God and Country.’ Should the day 
come, they may not find themselves without allies. They 
are not the only people in the world who believe in the same 
fundamentals and are prepared to fight for them. 

The present conflict is a religious conflict, in the Neat 
East no less than it is in Spain. In the Near East we have 
offended, in a fit of absentmind s, that which those who 
seek peace would do well not to offend. We are continuing 
to offend. We are showing open hostility to the very 
guardians, in the Islamic world, of faith and morals. Is 
the Christian world also to expect, sooner or later, similar 
treatment from England? We are encouraging subversion 
in the Near East. Unless we pull up, the Eastern Mediter- 


ranean will see war, with perhaps ourselves engaged, not 
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only on the wrong side, but on the side which, if present 
omens are to be trusted, may prove the losing side. 

What does our dictatorship for Palestinian affairs compel 
us to do in the face of the opposition we have taised and the 
contempt we have earned? Having for twenty years exas- 
perated the Arabs beyond endurance, ignoring their protests, 
violently suppressing their demonstrations, crowding the 
prisons with ‘criminals ’—that is to say, with those who 
resent and violently express their resentment in the face of a 
state of affairs that any normal men must resent—we, instead 
of redressing obvious and crying wrongs (that is not allowed ; 
it would be against established policy !), violently suppress 
all and sundry as disturbers of law and order! That, to the 
Arab, shows an almost perfect combination of savagery and 
hypocrisy. First goad your Arab into violence, then shoot 
or hang him as a rebel. That has been our line and is still 
our line. There is nothing particularly English about that, 
but it accurately reflects the character of our Palestinian 
dictatorship. The Arab will not give in. He can’t afford to. 
His existence as a people is at stake. ‘The more brutally we 
repress, the less repressible will he prove to be. 

Not content with these exhibitions of the strong hand 
and weak head, our dictatorship provides further evidence 
of its affinity to things Russian, by causing us to ‘ liquidate’ 
Moslem ecclesiastics, Moslem and Christian notables and 
landowners, by deprivation, exile, execution or imprison- 
ment. This because of their ‘disloyalty’ in not being so 
accommodating as subserviently to welcome the handing 
over of their country to aliens and the subversion of their 
co-religionists in accordance with the requirements of 
atheistic materialism; because, too, we are called upon to 
believe that which elementary knowledge and common 
sense demonstrate to be untrue, that, if the leaders are liqui- 
dated, the bulk of the Arab population will quietly subside 
and accept the situation ; the facts being, of course, that every 
man, woman and child in every class is violently opposed to 
us, and that the liquidation of their spokesmen and repre- 
sentatives merely increases and confirms that opposition. 

When the Press of other nations draw attention to our 
follies and brutalities—to phenomena, that is to say, which 
have an objective reality—our own Press, with some excep- 
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tions, and particularly those organs of the Press which profess 
to speak for the Protestant Churches, have no better reply 
than the entirely childish retort that it is to the malicious 
propaganda of foreigners that our troubles with the Arabs 
are due. In short, our troubles are everyone’s fault—Arabs, 
Italians, Germans, Belgians and what not—but never our 
own ! 

Cases of possession that have lasted for many years are in 
danger of becoming chronic. Are we to be one more example 
of the old saying: ‘Quos Deus . ..,’ etc.? Let us hope 
not, but time is getting short. We cannot expect an indefinite 
extension. Moreover, the Arab world now understands, 
Mystification no longer avails. An appeal to trust to British 
justice, unaccompanied by any just action, now merely raises 
a laugh. Propaganda among the Arabs is useless: they see, 
and feel, our deeds ; their shattered homes and: villages are 
before their eyes; their leaders are in exile: fresh in the 
memories of their women and of their children is the fate to 
which we have doomed their husbands and their fathers for 
the ‘crime’ of standing up for their religion and their 
country. 

And we, with our mess and muddle, our executions and 
liquidations, our bombs and our bayonets, might well excuse 
an onlooker for mistaking us for Russians. 

Such is the bankruptcy to which our dictatorship for the 
Holy Land has reduced proud England. It is time for a 
change—a change away from dictatorship and back to things 
English. Let us hope that such a suggestion, reminiscent 
though it may be of the bad old days of narrow nationalism, 
would not be considered too painful for the delicate inter- 
national susceptibilities of the Geneva Sanhedrin. 


E. T. RicHMonp. 
January 1938. 





SOME NAVAL PROBLEMS 
‘BRITAIN IN DANGER”! AND CAPTAIN BERNARD ACWORTH 
By Apmrrat Sir Hersert Ricumonp, K.C.B. 


THE question of whether the hundred-odd millions now being 
spent upon the Navy is spent to the best purpose is one of 
such supreme importance to the nation that those who believe 
policy or practice to be at fault are warranted in offering their 
criticisms. No one is infallible, not even the most august 
departments of State. The bubble of official infallibility has 
been pricked many a time since Dr. Menzies’ solemn official 
condemnation, in the Crimean War, of the ‘ unwise indul- 
gence’ of employing women to nurse the sick. At the same 
time the critic of authority is not infallible, however power- 
fully he may present his case. 

Captain Acworth has strong views, and has given much 
thought to the problems on which he writes. He has chapter 
and verse for his reasons, and his industry in procuring 
information is equalled by his vigour in setting out his con- 
clusions. 

He begins by putting a question which goes to the bottom 
of things—‘ What is the British naval policy?’ In plain 
terms, on what principles is the strength of the Navy deter- 
mined to-day ? Up to the period when the German menace 
arose, the statesmen of this country had acted upon a well- 
understood principle for over two centuries ; which was that 
the ‘ battle strength ’ of our Navy should be sufficient to meet 
the combined strength of any two Powers, with the exception 
of the United States. This policy, expressed either in terms 
of shipbuilding or in the more precise form of a declaration 
supplemented by the resultant construction programmes, had 
the treble merit of simplicity, of plainness, and of making no 
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discrimination between foreign Powers. It did not point the 
finger at any nation as a probable enemy. It did not fluctuate 
with changes in the international situation. There was, 
therefore, no trimming or alteration when ‘ potential enemy 
A’ of one decade became ‘ potential ally A’ of another. Such 
changes are in the natural order of things, as we are only too 
well aware to-day. Thus, in 1854-55, Britain and France were 
fighting as allies, yet a bare four years later this country was 
taking steps to guard itself against a French invasion. Then, 
though there was no reason to suppose that a collison would 
occur with any other country than France, we see the Queen 
writing to Lord Derby saying that our superiority at sea must 
be such that ‘ it would not be lost at any moment that France 
might be joined by any other country possessing a navy.’ In 
other words, a Two-Power Standard, irrespective of transient 
friendships or antagonisms, was the solid rock upon which it 
was considered that British security should stand. In 1889 
public declaration was made that this was the naval policy of 
Great Britain. 

Captain Acworth asks whether there is such a policy 
to-day—not necessarily the same policy, but any policy what- 
ever. Certainly there seems to be none, or if there is one, it 

has not been made public. In a statement made by the late 
First Lord we were told, in terms that cannot be described 
otherwise than nebulous, that ‘ it is the duty of the Navy to 
keep open the trade routes and the communications of the 
Empire.’ Undoubtedly that is one of the duties of the Navy, 
but as an expression of policy it leads nowhere. It is a 
generalisation indicating some of the functions of the Navy— 
by no means all—but it affords no quantitative basis. We 
were told, further, that we have to provide for the communi- 
cations in both the Eastern and Western hemispheres. That, 
too, is nothing new ; but what we are not told is whether it 
is out policy to provide for that security if it is threatened by 
maritime Powers in both hemispheres simultaneously. The 
old Two-Power Standard was plain and precise. This pro- 
nouncement is neither. It has indeed the appearance of being 
no more than a defence of the policy of building a base at 
Singapore for the reason that a great naval Power has arisen 
in the Far East. 

Captain Acworth infers from this statement that ‘ we are 
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- returning at last to a Two-Power Standard.’ But, inasmuch 


as there is nothing in the words to indicate whether simul- 
taneity of antagonism in the East and in Europe is contem- 
plated, this deduction does not seem to be warranted. In so 
fundamental an element in our national defence there should 
be no room for doubt in this matter. It is not one affecting 
the security of this country alone. It affects the policies of 
defence of the outlying Dominions. No one, for instance, 
who has watched the progress of Dominion thought, is 
unaware of the existence of an assumption that if Great Britain 
were involved in a war in Europe the Dominions in the 
Pacific could expect no help from the British Navy. From 
that assumption the conclusion has followed that the defence 
policies of those Dominions must be based upon the expecta- 
tion of being forced to rely upon themselves, and that their 
defence must take the form of local forces on land, at sea, and 
in the air. So, instead of a co-ordinated policy of security 
based upon the elementary principle of concentration of the 
greatest possible common effort upon a single object, we get 
dissipation of effort, with the usual result of being strong 
nowhere. 

Whether, however, the policy of the Two-Power Standard 
is in the minds of Ministers—and it is Ministers, and not the 
Board of Admiralty, who determine policy—it stands clear to 
the eyes that it is not being implemented in construction. The 
figures for the indispensable auxiliaries of a fighting fleet, its 
cruiser and flotilla forces, demonstrate this beyond a shadow 
of doubt. Hence Captain Acworth draws the conclusion that, 
if trouble should arise, the assistance of France is regarded as 
axiomatic. If the experience of the past affords one plain 
lesson, it is the uncertainty of help from a'third Power unless 
the interests of that Power dictate the necessity, or advantage, 
of involving itself in a war arising out of a quarrel in which 
it has no direct concern. The question, therefore, ‘ What is 
our naval policy ?’ is extremely pertinent. 

Passing from the general question of the principles 
governing naval strength to that of the principles governing 
construction, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that atten- 
tion has been focussed to an inordinate degree upon the air. 
No sensible man shuts his eyes to the possibilities of the new 
weapon-carrier in the air, but it is necessary to keep in mind 
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the fact that the appearance of a new instrument is not a 
substitution for, but an addition to, those existing. It is 
necessaty to meet that new weapon and to make use of it 
appropriate to its nature and potentialities ; but that must not 
be done at the cost of other no less necessary weapons. 
Captain Acworth’s analysis of the tendencies underlying 
recent construction suggests that the eyes of those respon- 
sible have been cast into the sky and under the water to an 
extent which has diverted them from the surface of the water 
itself. We seem to have been thinking more of making a 
certain limited number of our fighting ships, the so-called 
‘ battleships,’ immune from injury from the air or from the 
submarine than of producing a Navy which can fulfil the 
functions which a Navy exists to fulfil. The specialist in 
weapons is a useful servant. But he is a very bad master. ‘To 
satisfy everybody,’ wrote von Tirpitz of his specialists, ‘ one 
would soon have 100,000-ton ships without having gained 
anything at all.’ Construction seems to have been guided by 
a series of assumptions : first, that of need for immunity from 
injury for one particular class of ship ; secondly, that the only 
way to render her immune is by increasing her powers of 
resistance, and, therefore, her size; while finally, notwith- 
standing the defensive strength thus attained at a vast cost, 
the ship must not be exposed to injury, but must be kept out 
of the range of aircraft. 

These are novel ideas. Much comment could be made 
upon them, but it is enough here to say that they convey the 
impression that more thought is given to the material aspects 
of the weapon than to its use. Thus the late First Lord is 
quoted by Captain Acworth as having reminded his listeners 
that if the precautions taken to defend the great ships in their 
harbours should prove insufficient, the Fleet could be moved 
out of the range of aircraft. Such a statement produces an 
uneasy feeling. The object of a fleet is to frustrate the inten- 
tions of an opposing fleet. It can do so only if it can take 
up a position from which it can, with a reasonable degree of 
probability, intercept its opponent if he puts to sea for any 
purpose whatever. This is possible only if the fleet occupies 
a position on interior lines, and the whole history of our 
policy regarding the possession and position of our bases 
has been to acquire and hold harbours.so situated. To with- 
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draw beyond the reach of aircraft will, in certain obvious 
situations, have the effect of leaving the way open for an 
opponent to act with freedom: in other words, the fleet so 
withdrawn will be unable to perform the specific duty for 
which it exists. It is disturbing to see statements so lightly 
made that they convey the impression that problems of 
strategy are given less attention than problems of the safety of 
certain ships. 

In the matter of trade defence there is hardly less reason 
for anxiety. We are assured that, while we have to be ready 
for any eventuality, the convoy system will not be introduced 
until sinkings have become so great that what is called ‘ the 
country ’ no longer feels justified in allowing ships to sail by 
themselves. If there is one outstanding lesson of all war at 
sea, confirmed to the hilt by the last war, it is that convoy 
is the surest method of defending shipping. Yet, in defiance 
of this experience, in defiance of the plainest proof to the 
contrary during 1917 and 1918, we are told that it will be 
safer for ships to sail by themselves because they present a 
smaller target. The facts are precisely the reverse. It was 
one of the arguments used by the Admiralty in its opposition 
to convoy and disproved almost immediately. It is impossible 
not to feel anxious when such statements as this are officially 
made. 

It is undoubtedly possible that situations may arise in 
which the danger to ocean-going shipping from sporadic 
attack may be so slight that it is less harmful to the national 
interests to sustain some blows than to slow up the flow of 
trade. But even if such should be the case on the ocean, 
shipping no sooner enters the focal areas—the narrow straits 
through which it must pass, the landfalls it cannot avoid or 
must make, the coastal routes where diversion is impossible— 
than it becomes exposed to intensive attack. Squadrons or 
single cruisers, flotillas of those smaller cruisers which are 
miscalled ‘ destroyers,’ submarines—all of these are to be 
met with in such places. We must not base our expectations 
on the future as the limited scope of the operations of 1914-18, 
when, owing to geographical conditions, surface attacks in 
force were necessarily rare. It is, indeed, most strange to see 
such an opinion as the following expressed by responsible 
authority : ‘ As convoys will not be needed on the outbreak 
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of war it will give us time to improvise protection by 
destroyers and trawlers while orders are given to build the 
ships which we shall eventually require.’ 

One rubs one’s eyes and wonders whether we are living 
in a world of realities. On what possible reasoning, on what 
experience, is the assumption made that there will be no need 
for convoys on the outbreak of war? What is to delay the 
opening of such attacks as were invariably made in the very 
earliest stages of the wars in the past? Foreign nations to- 
day are building numbers of submarines, numbers of small 
cruisers ; and the submarines are armed with guns and can 
operate like surface craft against unarmed vessels. There is 
nothing whatever to support the opinion that a maritime 
nation possessing these craft will be either unwilling, or 
unable, to conduct attacks from the very striking of zero hour, 

There were reasons for the delay in the beginning of the 
submarine war. Germany had but few submarines, and of 
those not many were gun-armed. The objective of the sub- 
marine was the man-of-war: the Pathfinder, Hawke, Cressy, 
Aboukir, Hogue and Formidable were het targets. Further, the 
Central Powers could still enjoy the prospect of winning the 
war on land, while torpedo attack upon merchantmen might 
bring powerful neutrals into the war. To-day those reasons 
for abstaining from the use of the modern gun-armed sub- 
marine do not exist, while as to the use of the torpedo, 
though agreements have been made to apply limits to its use 
in the submarine, such regard as we have seen paid to inter- 
national agreements in recent years gives little reason for 
confidence that, if advantages appeared possible, those limits 
would be observed. Taking these several matters into con- 
sideration, the forecast that no immediate need for convoy 
would arise is, at the least, extremely optimistic. Optimism 
is a dangerous state of mind in which to build a policy. 

Optimism is strongly marked in the next part of this 
declaration of policy, wherein we are told that we shall 
improvise protection by destroyers and trawlers.. Where, one 
wonders, are these destroyers and trawlers to be found? In 
the late war we had over 400 of these vessels, nor was it 
until we were approaching those numbers that the convoy 
system was deemed practicable: the lack of sufficient small 
craft was one of the reasons given for convoy being impossible. 
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In another war, the opening of which might, as it did in some 
of the old French wars, take the form of an intensive attack 
upon our shipping, we are apparently counting upon ‘ im- 
provising ’ protection. Have we still not learnt what impro- 
visation means in war? Will the main fleet, or fleets, be 
denuded of their flotillas—the vessels which protect the 
battle fleet when it goes to sea? Assuredly there was no 
inclination to deprive the Grand Fleet of its flotillas in 1917- 
18, even when its superiority over the High Sea Fleet was as 
two to one. Yet, when our destroyer flotilla is a bare third 
of what it then was, we are asked to believe that vessels will 
be available to protect trade. 

Trawlers are to be improvised also. But this takes time. 
Before these slow small craft can act they must be provided 
with guns and depth-charges ; and when this has been done, 
does any practical man imagine that these vessels are fit to 
take the sea against the vessels manned by trained gunners ? 
Has the fate of the Good Hope and Monmouth been so soon 
forgotten ? It was not merely the material inferiority of those 
ships to von Spee’s that caused their rapid destruction: it 
was also that untrained crews were opposed to highly trained 
crews. 

While this improvisation is being put in progress the seas 
will be a fruitful hunting-ground for the submarine, and, in 
some parts, for the surface flotillas also. The construction of 
a number of sloops, we are told, will be put in hand. How 
many months is it supposed will elapse before there are 
enough of those vessels for the service of convoy ? 

As to defence on the high seas, one hesitates to believe 
what Captain Acworth asserts to be the policy of defence, for 
its absurdity is such as to place it beyond the region of reason- 
able probability. His assertion is that it is proposed to patrol 
the trade routes with aircraft-carriers, operating under the 
protection of battle-cruisers. 

Apart from the fact that the battle-cruiser is a capital ship, 
that there are few of them, and that what there are will be 
needed with the main fleet or fleets unless every elementary 
canon of strategy is to be thrown overboard, a more hopeless 
conception of trade defence can hardly be imagined. Even if 
there should be enough of those costly and very weak vessels, 
aircraft-carriers, to supply the patrols of many thousands of 
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miles of trade route, the idea that commerce destroyers could 
be dealt with—that is, discovered and destroyed—by aircraft 
lies outside the range of practical possibility. The proposal 
recalls Einstein’s saying that bombarding atoms with sub- 
atomic particles was like shooting birds in the dark in a 
country where there are very few birds. One can indeed only 
imagine that Captain Acworth is mistaken in supposing that 
such an idea of defence can ever have entered the minds of 
responsible persons. 

This, however, by no means exhausts the reasons for 
discomfort concerning trade defence. Captain Acworth 
quotes a statement, made by a responsible Minister, that if 
convoys are attacked by land aircraft we have to remember 
that the nearer the convoy gets to our own shores the nearer 
they come to the protection of our own Royal Air Force. Is 
it, then, only in our own home waters that shipping is open 
to attack from shore-based aircraft? Are there not routes 
through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea flanked by the 
coasts and other countries from which land aircraft can sally ? 
Moreover, even in our own waters, is it really imagined that 
if a convoy should be attacked by aircraft there would be 
time for the planes of the Air Force to reach the spot to 
afford protection ? Is it believed that a portion of the Royal 
Air Force would be hypothecated to the duty of ‘ standing- 
by’ awaiting reports of attacks >—for no one in his senses 
imagines that aircraft can act as escorts to an eight- or twelve- 
knot convoy. The remark appears further to imply that the 
defence of trade is to be a divided responsibility between two 
separate administrations—the Admiralty and the Air Force. 
Such an idea can be dismissed as impracticable. 

From questions such as these Captain Acworth passes to 
another of momentous importance—that of relying upon 
foreign sources of supply for the motive power of the Navy, 
its fuel. There the great doctrine of official ‘ infallibility ’ 
seems to reign triumphant, judging by the correspondence 
which passed between Lord Baldwin and a body of naval 
officers and others who desired to present him with their 
views. Repeated requests to be heard were summarily 
rejected. The word ‘vital’ is often loosely applied, but 
there is no looseness in applying it to the supply of the Navy’s 
fuel. Not all the land forces, air forces, forts, courage, or 
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speeches will save the country and the Empire from defeat if 
the Navy, for want of fuel, is tied to its ports. Those who 
are uneasy about the supply are neither ignorant men nor men 
moved by personal considerations: yet their demand for an 
impartial and reasoned inquiry was refused. 

The problem is in three parts—technical, tactical and 
strategical, and political. On the technical question whether 
oil or coal is the more efficient, in all the purely technical 
aspects of engineering and construction, the information at 
the disposal of the Admiralty must be greater than that avail- 
able elsewhere. But even if this be so, the views of the 
outside technical opinion deserve examination. ‘There is 
always a certain risk when a policy has not only been adopted, 
but questioned, of a tendency rather to defend the policy by 
evety possible argument than to reapproach the question with 
the object of discovering the exact measure of the disadvan- 
tages or advantages which are claimed for ofr against its 
adoption. 

The same may be said of the tactical and strategical 
issues. Granting again that the department is or should be 
the repository of the best tactical and strategical thought, it 
is not to be forgotten that, even in matters of this nature, 
errors have been made in the past. Has, for example, the 
policy of this country in initiating the growth in the size of 
the fighting ship proved advantageous? Was the view that 
light cruisers were useless a correct one? Was a system of 
trade defence which, rejecting convoy, replaced it by sending 
vessels out to search the ocean for enemy commerce destroyers 
asound one? Was the tactical doctrine of making the defence 
of the battle fleet, the primary function of the fleet flotillas, 
correct ? And if it was, why was it changed in 1917? Did 
convoy prove, as it was said that it would, that shipping in 
convoy was exposed to greater dangers than ships sailing 
singly ? Every one of these and of other opinions were con- 
tested in their days, but upheld and insisted upon. These 
matters are recalled to remind ourselves that authority may 
ett. Though there is what is called a Science of War, it is 
not one of the exact sciences. War is largely an art, art is a 
matter of judgment and opinion, and judgment and opinion 
can be developed only by free and unfettered discussion. To 
re-examine the tactical and strategical features, to weigh the 
Vor. CXXIII—No. 732 H* 
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advantages and disadvantages of the two fuels, is no more 
than an act of reassurance. 

If we should find, as we must be prepared to find in any 
impartial inquiry, that the technical, tactical and strategical 
advantages favour the use of liquid fuel, there still remains the 
question of whether the supply can be assured, beyond any 
shadow of doubt, in war. Oil is almost entirely a foreign 
product. Those who have studied our past history are aware 
of the anxiety which beset our statesmen in the past when the 
source of supply of the motive power of our sailing Navy— 
its masts, yards, canvas, rope and pitch—was the Baltic. It 
was pointed out in many a discussion that while we paid 
excessively to the foreign monopolist in times of peace we 
were liable in war to be denied or prevented from obtaining 
these vital materials. Our Baltic policy, in Sir John Seeley’s 
words, ‘ rested almost exclusively upon the principle that no 
Power should acquire the power of closing that sea.’ What 
negotiations, diplomatic manceuvres and expeditions into the 
Baltic that principle forced the country to undertake are worth 
remembering, no less than the steps taken to set the country 
free from this dependence upon the whims or policies of 
foreign rulers. 

To-day there is anxiety of the same nature. Whatis asked . 
is no more than an unbiassed examination of the question of 
whether we run a risk of not being able to obtain what we need. 
We saw, during the last war, the pressure which a powerful 
military State could bring to bear upon its weaker neighbours 
in the case of the mining of the Sound by a neutral Power 
under a threat. We see Neutrality Acts passed whose appli- 
cation no one can predict. We see countries which are 
sources of oil becoming increasingly hostile to Great Britain 
in consequence of British policy, and hostile feelings stimu- 
lated by a persistent propaganda. Those who, like Captain 
Acworth, ask for an examination of this political side of the 
problem, and who desire that we should not indulge in that 
form of optimism which refuses to look facts in the face, are 
not panic-mongers. They are asking for the exercise of 
elementary precautions, precautions which were not neglected 
by statesmen in the past. 

Powerful, therefore, though the arguments of technique 
may be, the arguments of policy are more powerful. In the 
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long run errors of policy have far more far-reaching effects 


than errors of strategy, errors of strategy than errors of 
tactics, and errors of tactics than errors of technique. True 
as it is that technical equipment is needed for tactical victory, 
tactical victory for strategical success, and strategical success 
for achievement of the political aim, the fact remains that even 
if certain technical disadvantages result from the use of a 


particular material, an inferiority in the unit is redeemable by 


numbers. Numbets admittedly cost money, but defeat costs 
more; and there is no use whatever in superior material if, 
in war, it is unobtainable. ‘This is no small matter to a 
maritime empire dependent entirely upon the preservation of 
its lines of communication in war. 

Whether Captain Acworth’s own proposals for a recon- 
structed Navy are technically, tactically and strategically sound 
is another matter. 

H. W. RicHmonp. 
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PRESENT-DAY ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA 
By A. G. SHoosmrru, O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A. 


THE architecture of a country is the direct outcome of its 
past and present conditions of life, and in considering the 
trend of architecture in India at the present day it will be 
seen at the outset that the primary causes to which the re- 
orientation of thought in Europe is due do not operate in 
the Asiatic country. The nineteenth century in Europe wit- 
nessed a gradual social revolution in which the displacement 
of a privileged aristocracy as dictators of architectural fashion 
was followed by the ostentatious efforts of the commercial 
spirit to express itself. The confusion was heightened, as it 
was ultimately resolved, by the development of steel as a 
building material. Although a few signs of the struggle of 
reason to assert itself became apparent before the Great 
War, it was that calamity which gave it a definite aim. The 
generation which had passed through it not only lacked 
money to pay for inessentials, but gradually freed itself of 
the desire for them. It found itself in a world from which 
much that had seemed permanent had passed away, and 
among the new values life assumed a simpler form. This 
simplification was most clearly expressed in the buildings 
that arose. They had to be provided at a maximum speed 
and a minimum cost, and in time it was found that brickwork 
unadorned and the stark and vital forms of reinforced con- 
crete were capable of a new conception of beauty. Un- 
happily, the newly found forms, like those of previous styles, 
soon became the prey of uninstructed eclecticism, and many 
buildings which could with more propriety have been 
designed on traditional lines have been deformed to suit 
what has been mistaken for a new vogue. It is to this cause 
that such appearances as the modern European manner has 
made in India are mainly due. 
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India is a deeply conservative country,.and has experi- 
enced as yet no social revolution. Caste is the cement of 
the Hindu community, which forms the most numerous as 
well as the wealthiest section of the population; and under 
the dominance of caste equality among men is unthinkable. 
In the States the power of the Princes is absolute. The 
political agitation that has occurred in India is due to a 
natural desire among the educated classes for self-government, 
and to no general liberation of thought. The war, though it 
caused some financial embarrassment to the Government, 
neither impoverished the country nor created any counterpart 
to the necessity in Europe of quickly making good an enor- 
mous deficit in building. The life of the people has not 
appreciably changed in centuries except in so far as stable 
government, irrigation, communications and medical science 
have given them security and checked the ravages of famine 
and disease. The nationalist ideal aims at self-sufficiency and 
freedom from alien interference, and is therefore in direct 
opposition to the foreign commercial interests which share 
with novelty-seeking potentates responsibility for the importa- 
tion of modern European architecture into India, Whether 
it is a commercial necessity may be doubted; the point will 
be referred to later. 

India has a long history of honourable achievement in 
the field of architecture. From the earliest times of which 
we have any knowledge: until the end of the seventeenth 
century there was a continuous building tradition, preserved 
by the caste system under which the son followed his father’s 
trade. These Hindu craftsmen the Mohammedan con- 
querors from the thirteenth century onwards wisely em- 
ployed, satisfied for long with buildings planned to their 
requirements but remaining Hindu in detail. The influence 
of Persian artists, imported more plentifully as the Moham- 
medan rule strengthened, gradually brought about an Indian 
Mohammedan style which culminated during the reign of 
Shah Jahan in a number of buildings of outstanding beauty 
in Agra, Delhi, and elsewhere; but there seems reason to 
accept the opinion of those authorities who aver that these 
works are an integral part of a continuous India tradition of 
which the hereditary Hindu craftsmen were the mainstay. 
Be that as it may, certain it is that in the following reign, that 
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of the fanatic Aurungzeb (1658-1707), the dismissal of the 
Hindus, on teligious grounds, from their employment by 
the court syrichronised with a decay too rapid and too 
extreme to be accounted for by the normal process of decline. 
Autungzeb was the last of the ‘Great Moghuls,’ for his 
bigotry dealt a death-blow, not only to Indian architecture, 
but also to his empire ; and though in the period of chaos 
and misery which ensued the scattered craftsmen maintained 
the tradition for varying whiles in remote states, it lacked 
direction, and in the few places where it is still found at the 
present day it is lifeless and corrupt. 

It so happened that during this period the European 
influence was gaining strength, and some very interesting 
and charming architecture was developed in the Portuguese, 
French, and Dutch settlements. But the downfall of the 
Indian tradition opened the way for the frequent employment 
by Indians of ill-trained Europeans, who were guilty of 
buildings of incredible debasement and vulgarity in their 
attempts to design in a style of which they knew nothing and 
with a flamboyance to suit their Indian masters’ love of dis- 
play. The growing power of the British East India Company 
as the eighteenth century progressed had the effect of checking 
these evil influences ; at that time every educated Englishman 
had some knowledge of classic architecture, and many 
dignified buildings displaying porticoes and colonnades 
designed with a large measure of correctness appeared at 
Calcutta, Madras, and elsewhere. After the Mutiny the 
designing of Government buildings became a duty of officers 
of the Royal Engineers and later, on the formation of that 
body, of engineers of the Public Works Department ; and a 
desolation of inartistic building resulted + which was only 
occasionally relieved by the work of architects eminent 
enough in England to be commissioned to design buildings 
of importance in India, where, however, these protagonists 
of the styles then at war in England added to the confusion 
by their diverse products. They had, moreover, little or no 
understanding of the requirements of the Indian climate, 
with the result that many of their works had to be mutilated 


1 No disparagement of the engineers, either civil or military, is meant. Their 
work in India is a monument to itself (and to them) which will stand for all time- 
But it does not stand in the field of xsthetics, 
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beyond recognition to render them habitable, or pulled down 
entirely. It is small wonder, therefore, that the British 
official, in those days of rare furlough cut off for long periods 
from cultural influences, expected little of a building beyond 
that it should protect him adequately from the elements, and 
became indifferent to the manner of its doing so. From this 
indifference he is only slowly emerging. 

The work of Cunnyngham, Fergusson and Daniels and 
other archeologists and artists did much to revive an interest 
in ancient Indian art, and it only required a Viceroy of Lord 
Curzon’s culture and initiative to pave the way for the 
restoration of architecture to its rightful place. Not only 
did he promote the rescue of many historic monuments from 
the decay into which apathy, both British and Indian, had 
been allowing them to fall, but during his term the office of 
Consulting Architect to the Government came into being. 
The lead of the Central Government in appointing an official 
architect was followed by the principal provinces. The men 
appointed with a common earnestness but in varying manners 
addressed themselves to the task of designing buildings 
which should fulfil the purposes for which they were built, 
meet the conditions of the climate, and be capable of execution 
with the labour and materials at hand. Their influence might 
have been stronger but for the diversity of their efforts, 
deriving partly from the conflict in architectural thought and 
education in Britain, and partly from local prejudices in 
India. Calcutta, with its East India Company heritage, clung 
to the classic manner; in Bombay a Gothic vogue had 
sprung up; while most of India was bespattered with 
fantastic buildings in what has been called the Indo-Saracenic 
style, some of which reach a level of monstrous absurdity. 
That the features of historical Indian architecture were 
capable of intelligent application to modern needs when raised 
above mete senseless copyism is shown by Ransome’s Secre- 
tariat at Dacca; and in the Lady Hardinge College and 
Hospital at Delhi John Begg produced an interesting harmony 
of Indian forms blended with modern ideas in design which 
it would be difficult to praise too highly. Meanwhile two 
buildings erected in Calcutta shortly before the war by archi- 
tects practising in’ London—Howrah Station, by Halsey 
Ricardo, and Gillander House, by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel— 
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directly reflect the trend of thought in England and the revolt 
against traditional forms that was taking place. 

It was at this stage that an event occurred which, but for 
the incidence of the European War, would have had a much 
further-reaching effect than it has had, and which for pur- 
poses of official buildings might have been epoch-making. 
The capital of India having been transferred from Calcutta 
to Delhi by Royal Proclamation at the Durbar of 1911, Mr. 
E. L. (now Sir Edwin) Lutyens was chosen as architect to 
plan the new city and design the principal buildings. An 
early desire to complete the huge project in four years led to 
the addition to him of Mr. (now Sir) Herbert Baker, architect 
some years previously of the South African Union buildings 
at Pretoria. It was not to be expected that these two archi- 
tects, strong supporters of the English classic tradition, 
would lean towards the Indo-Saracenic style, but in his quick 
and sensitive appreciation of the essential qualities of Indian 
architecture and their expression in pure English idiom in 
the great viceregal palace which he designed, the towering 
genius of Lutyens is clearly shown. 

The appointment of these architects was greeted with 
considerable outcry from many who thought that a unique 
opportunity of reviving Indian architecture by employing 
Indian master builders to design and build the new capital 
was being neglected. It is certain that to do so would have 
been to put back the clock, and it is improbable that the work 
could ever have been completed by such methods. Quite 
apart from the difficulties presented by the immense organisa- 
tion required, the master builder had practically died out in 
the two centuries since Aurungzeb’s persecutions. In Raj- 
putana and elsewhere where he had survived he had sunk 
to the level of a mistri, or craftsman. His designs for small 
houses are still good in places where they are not disfigured 
with balconies supported on the projecting ends of steel 
girders and sheltered with corrugated iron ; but any important 
building requiring more pretentious treatment reveals at once 
the decadence of taste. 

Had the times been favourable, it is probable that the seed 
planted by Lutyens would have flowered widely in India, 
though some care and skill would have had to be devoted 


to its acclimatisation. The Viceroy’s house was planned 
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essentially as a cold-season building ; its rooms have neither 
the protective verandahs nor the upper ventilation necessary 
for hot-weather habitation, though its thick walls and wide- 
spreading chajja suffice to keep the interior tolerably cool. 
But it affords a magnificent example of how Eastern and 
Western ideas may be combined to produce great architec- 
ture, which would have had wide repercussions had they 
not been overwhelmed by the greater ones of the war. 

The wat’s first effect was a move towards curtailment of 
expenditure, and this in the sphere of building operated not 
only against New Delhi but against the scope of projected 
works in other parts of India. The old official suspicion that 
architecture was no more than a stamp of respectability whose 
function was to dignify buildings which could be designed 
with equal efficiency by engineers was far from dead, and by 
degrees several of the provinces dispensed with their official 
architects, in some cases finding themselves as a consequence 
under the necessity of employing architects in independent 
practice, who were multiplying in India, to design their more 
important buildings. Those deemed less important were 
once more entrusted to the hands of engineers, and so a 
retrograde step was taken. 

Another effect of the war was felt in India at second hand. 
It was the quickening of the change in direction of architectural 
aim in Europe, already noticed. This undermined New Delhi 
as a future influence. Beteft now of the support of imported 
architectural thought for the classical spirit which informed it, 
and stigmatised, however unreasonably, as expensive, it is 
in danger of appearing as a splendid culmination to the old 
epoch instead of inaugurating a new. What architecture in 
India has thereby lost it is useless to speculate ; that it is robbed 
of much of the effect for good of by far the most important and 
probably the only first-class work in the European contribu- 
tion up to date it is hardly possible to doubt. The lesson it 
offers is missed, and the aimless uncertainty continues. 

What, then, is left? A morass in which a degenerate 
native architecture lies suffocated under a heaped chaos of 
foreign importations—some good, some bad; few offering 
any intellectual stimulus. Can it be resuscitated ? A move- 
ment is afoot to revive Indian painting, but it is anti-Western 
in its mainspring and suffers from a resultant maudlin 
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romanticism which extends even to the reproduction of such 
mannerisms as should be regarded as shortcomings of 
draughtsmanship in old work, whose vigour and breadth of 
decorative effect it misses. Indian architecture so revived 
could never enjoy a robust renascence. It would succeed 
only in making village buildings pretentious. Steel and con- 
crete have come to stay, and no architecture which cannot 
wield them can hope to serve present-day life. If Indian 
architecture is to recover strength and continue its indi- 
vidual existence, it must accept a transfusion of Western 
blood. While this is taking effect a period of further con- 
fusion appears inevitable. Official architecture in the Delhi 
orbit is classical ; elsewhere it varies. The European archi- 
tects, both British and Continental, employed by Princes and 
commercial firms speak with many tongues, and side by 
side with a revival of mediaeval Persian in one State we see 
modern German designs for palaces in others. In the large 
cities are a few houses and commercial buildings reminiscent 
of the latest creations of Paris or Czecho-Slovakia, though 
whether the impulse towards their design was anything more 
than a desire to be in the fashion is to be doubted. The 
essence of reinforced concrete construction as developed in 
Europe is the concentration of loads on as few supports as 
possible, the whole being enclosed by thin screen walls, often 
largely of glass. Such enclosure would afford totally inade- 
quate protection against the great heat and blinding light of 
India. In the big commercial cities, where space is precious 
and high buildings are necessary, modern methods of con- 
struction, backed up by modern methods of thermal insula- 
tion, may be of real value. But elsewhere space is almost 
boundless, and the fatigue of vertical movement in a hot 
climate is a thing to be avoided; so that the natural plane 
for Indian building would seem to be the horizontal. This 
conclusion is in accord with tradition, for few or no ancient 
buildings outside the crowded towns are high, except for 
purposes of fortification. One or two storeys, and a flat 
roof to sleep on, are what the Indian requires. Against heat 
his traditional defences are massive masonry and shady 
verandahs, whose supports should be sufficiently wide to 
exclude an excess of reflected light. So long as his rooms are 
of modest dimensions, he needs no modern methods. 
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But European engineers have taught him that with steel 
beams he can increase his spans, and it is in those that the 
element of discomfort stands revealed. He has never digested 
steel. For that he can hardly be blamed, having had to 
swallow it taw just as it was given to him long ago by the 
European, who has himself only lately solved the problem 
of its absorption into everyday building by its use with con- 
crete and other coverings. The novelty and audacity of the 
forms to which ferro-concrete lends itself have excited the 
esthetic sense of Europe, and, since the needs of the different 
countries in that continent have much in common, they have 
found something approximating to a universal expression. 
This internationalism has brought about a lack of change 
in the architectural scene in which the traveller (other than 
the devotee) misses much that gave interest to his wanderings. 
Varying national taste will restore that in time. 

Indian architects must use ferro-concrete, and certain 
classes of buildings can perhaps be built entirely of it with 
advantage. The commercial building has already been con- 
sidered. There is also the building designed for special 
resistance to earthquake ; but since severe shocks are practically 
confined to certain Himalayan regions, it may be that the re- 
building of Quetta will remain the only important instance. 
(The Bihar catastrophe of 1934 was an isolated phenomenon.) 
For general purposes the wall will continue to be an essential 
element of Indian building, and the framed structure will 
always be something of an intruder. On the other hand, 
the potential usefulness of ferro-concrete in slab construction 
for floors and roofs, and for external overhanging features 
like balconies and wide-spreading cornices, is almost 
unlimited. Its employment will result in some measure of 
invasion of such European commercial centres as Calcutta 
and Bombay by many characteristics of the international 
style, but that they will find a welcome in India proper is 
not to be expected. A straight line is an affair of the drawing- 
board requiring an exactitude in execution to which the 
Indian is by nature indifferent. It is not the distorted line, 
but the hard line, which offends him. To him architecture 
means vivid light and shade, with abundance of enrichment, 
and a style whose appeal lies in fine line and an alien science 
will have scant virtue in his eyes. Such a style may establish 
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itself in the cosmopolitan seaports, and make random appeat- 
ances elsewhere, but it cannot subjugate India. In the absence 
of a living architecture with which to oppose it, a style so 
repugnant to her character will meet with passive resistance 
and probably travesty, and finally find its modified forms 
absorbed, as all things are absorbed that India needs. 

The unchanging East is changing at last. Japan, by com- 
bining Western scientific methods with low Oriental costs, 
has become a powerful force. Its resources are organised, 
and European architecture has found acceptance by a 
practical and artistic people living in an earthquake-ridden 
land. Their commerce has penetrated a convulsed China, 
and to a disquieting extent into India. Bound to Europe by 
political and cultural ties, India may become a battleground 
of influences, and the peril from the East to a divided country 
is a patent reason for the retention, and strengthening by 
mutual good will, of the British connexion, in which pro- 
tection lies her best hope fo attaining once more to the full 
stature of a great people. Indians are assuming every year 
more and more of the responsibility of administration in all 
fields, and when they can compose their internal differences 
and free themselves of the shackles of caste which hamper 
their progress in a swiftly moving world, they will enjoy a 
future as splendid as their past, which has left them a rich 
inheritance of building. The Indian architect will have great 
opportunities. He must not neglect his natural ally, the 
craftsman. The Hindus have always been masons and 
sculptors, the Moslems cunning with bricks and ornamental 
patterns. At New Delhi they have shown what they can 
do when the best is demanded of them, and under expert 
guidance—superlatively good stone and marble work and 
plastering worthy of a Moghul palace. The Sikh proved a 
better joiner than the renowned Chinese ; as an electrician he 
is employed all over India. But ever since the disappearance 
of imperial patrons India has been satisfied with the second- 
tate, and so the craftsman has deteriorated. Indian architects 
must help in his regeneration. They and only they can gather 
the talents together in a revitalised building tradition. The 
present babel will continue until they are strong enough to 
displace the architects imported from abroad and enjoy a 
long respite from the dominance of a foreign art. They cannot 
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resist foreign science, of which they acknowledge the value ; 
but what it offers must be combined with those essential 
elements of their native architecture which best meet the 
needs-of the country. Only by so doing can India once 
more develop her own logic and her own esthetic. It will 
take time, perseverance and much deep thought by the best 
brains. 

India now has an association of architects, and by so 
banding themselves together they may achieve a synthesis 
of thought. The training of the student should be their first 
concern. As long as he seeks that abroad, so long will he 
return hybridised. His fundamental training should be in 
his own country. Much good work is being done by the 
school at Bombay, and by others of which less is heard; but 
many more ate required. The student should not think it 
is necessary to copy European forms in order to be a modern 
architect; they mean nothing to his people for whom he 
will build, and an expression developed from the Indian 
vernacular will be not only more to their liking, but more 
expedient in the great majority of the problems with which 
he will be faced. Let him therefore study the principles of 
design from the architectural treasures in which India is so 
abundantly rich, while implementing his scientific equipment 
from European sources. Above all, let him avoid that 
obsession with theory which has misled Indian students in 
so many fields of learning. The essentially practical nature 
of his calling must be impressed upon him. 


A. G. SHOOsMITH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘ ENCHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI’ 


By CuristopHER Ho.tis 


Erasmus, of Rotterdam, died just 400 years ago. In his 
Enchiridion Militis Christiani he wrote for a friend a manual of 
a Christian’s duty. Then, as to-day, Christian European 
civilisation was threatened by the menace of alien powers (in 
that day the power of the Turks), and Erasmus discusses the 
policy with which this menace should be met : 


Preparation and ordinance is made now for war to be made 
against the Turks, which, for whatsoever purpose it is begun, 
we ought to pray not that it may turn to the profit of a few certain 
persons, but that it may be to the common and general profit 
of all men. But what think you should come of it if to such of 
them as shall be overcome (for I do not suppose that they shall 
all be killed with weapons) . . . they shall see . . . great doctors 
and teachers of religion and holiness so far disagreeing and of 
so sundry opinions among themselves that oftentimes they dispute 
and reason so long with one another, until they change colour 
and revile one another, spitting at each other and finally dealing 
buffets and blows at each other? . . . And if they shall see and 
well perceive our ambition and desirousness of honour by our 
gorgeouseness, more than ever any tyrant did use; our avarice 
and covetousness by our bribing and pollyng [extorting], our 
lecherousness by the defiling of maidens and wives, our cruelty 
by the oppressions done of us? With what face or how for shame 
shall we offer them the doctrine of Christ which is far away contrary 
to all these things. The best way and most effectual to overcome 
the Turks should be if they shall perceive that thing which Christ 
taught and expressed in His living to shine in us. If they shall 
perceive that we do not highly gape for their empires, do not 
desire their gold and good, do not covet their possessions but 
that we seek nothing else but only their souls’ health and the glory 
of God. That is that right true and effectuous divinity, the which 
in past time subdued unto Christ arrogant and proud philosophers, 
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and also the mighty and invincible princes; and if we thus do 
’ then shall Christ ever be present and help us. 

For truly it is not meet nor convenient to declare ourselves 
Christian men by this proof or token, if we kill very many but 
rather if we save very many ; not if we send thousands of heathen 
people to hell but if we make infidels faithful; not if we cruelly 
curse and excommunicate them but if we with devout prayers 
and with all our hearts desire their health and pray unto God to 
send them better minds. If this be not our intent it shall sooner 
come to pass that we shall degenerate and turn into Turks our- 
selves, than that we shall cause them to become Christian men. 
And although the chance of war, which is ever doubtful and 
uncertain, should fall so luckily to us that we had gotten the 
victory, so should it be brought to pass that the Pope’s dominion 
and his Cardinals’ might be enlarged, but not the Kingdom of 
Christ, which finally flourishes and is in prosperity, if faith, love, 
peace and chastity be quick and strong... . Nor Christ did 
not die . . . that goods of the world, that riches, that armour 
and the rest of ruffling fashion of the world be now in the hands 
and rule of certain priests, which things were wont to be in the 
hands of the gentiles, or at least among lay princes, not much 
differing from gentiles. But in my mind it were the best, before 
we should try them in battle, to attempt them with epistles and 
some little books ; but with what manner of epistles ? Not with 
threatening epistles, or with books full of tyranny, but with those 
which might show fatherly charity and resemble the very heart 
and mind of Peter and of Paul, and which should not only pretend 
and show outwardly the title of the apostles, but which also should 
savour and taste of the efficacy and strength of the apostles. . . . 

Therefore in mine opinion the best were that some both well 
learned men and good of living should have this office assigned 
and put unto them, to make a collection and to gather the sum 
of Christ’s philosophy out of the pure fountain of the gospel 
and the epistles and most approved interpreters, and so plainly 
that yet it might be clerkly and erudite, and so briefly that it might 
also be plain. These things which concern faith and belief, let 
them be contained in a few articles. Those also that appertain to 
the manner of living let them be showed and taught in few words, 
and that after such fashion that they may perceive that they have 
gotten fathers and not tyrants, feeders and not robbers, pyllers 
[pillagers] nor pollers and that they be called to their soul health 
and not compelled to servitude. Undoubted they also be men, 
neither their hearts be of so hard iron or adamant but that they 
may be mollified and won with benefits and kindness, wherewith 
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even very wild beasts be waxen gentle and tame. And the most 
effectuous thing is the true verity of Christ. But let the Pope 
also command them whom he appointeth to this business, that 
they never swerve nor go from the true pattern and example of 
Christ, nor in any place have any respect to the carnal affections 
and desires of men. And such a thing my mind was about to bring 
to pass as well as I could when I made this book of Enchiridion. 
I did see the common people of Christendom not only in effect 
but also in opinions to be corrupted. I considered the most part 
of those which profess themselves to be pastors and doctors to 
abuse the titles of Christ to their proper advantage. And yet 
will I make no mention of those men after whose will and pleasure 
the world is ruled and turned up and down, whose vices, though 
they be never so manifest, a man may scarcely once wince. And 
in such great darkness, in such great troublous ruffling of the world, 
in so great diversity of men’s opinions, whither should we rather 
fly for succour than to the very great and sure anchor of Christ’s 
doctrine, which is the gospel. Who, being a good man in deed, 
doth not see and lament this marvellous corrupt world? When 
was there ever more tyranny? When did avarice reign more 
largely and less punished ? . . . When did our iniquity so largely 
flow with more liberty? When was ever charity so void? What 
is brought, what is read, what is decreed or determined but it 
tasteth and savoureth of ambition and lucre? Oh, how unfor- 
tunate were we if Christ had not left some sparks of his doctrine 
unto us, as it were lively and everlasting veins of His godly mind. 


Erasmus next goes on to discuss what should be the proper 
relation between spiritual and temporal authority. Without 
such a proper relation neither true liberty nor true peace is, 
he thinks, possible, and it is easy to miss the proper mean by 
exaggeration either to one side or to the other. 


If we have the rule and pattern of Christ’s charity, to it we 
may apply and make meet all other things right easily. But what 
will ye do when this rule doth not agree with those things which 
hath been commonly used so many hundred years, and which be 
ordained and stablished by the laws of princes, for this chanceth 
very oft? Ye must not condemn that thing which princes do 
in executing their office, but again do not corrupt and defile the 
heavenly philosophy with men’s deeds. Let Christ continue and 
abide, as He is indeed, a very centre or middle point unmoved, 
having certain circles going round about Him ; move not the mark 
out of His own place. Those which be in the first circle next to 
the centre (that is to say, next to Christ) as priests, bishops, car- 
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dinals, popes and such to whom it belongeth to follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He shall go, let them embrace and hold fast that most 
pure part, and so far forth as they may, let them communicate and 
plenteously give the same unto their next neighbours. In the 
second circle all temporal and lay princes be, which, in keeping 
war and making laws, after a certain manner do service to Christ, 
either when with rightful battle they drive away their enemies 
and defend and maintain the public peace and tranquillity of the 
commonwealth or else when with punishment according to the 
laws they punish malefactors and evil-doers. And yet because 
they cannot choose but of necessity be occupied and busied in 
such things as be joined with the most vile dregs and filth of the 
earth and with the business of the world, it is jeopardous lest they 
do fall further from the centre and mark, as lest they should make 
sometimes war for their own pleasure and not for the common- 
wealth ; lest under the pretext of justice they should use cruelty 
upon those whom they might reform with mercy; lest under 
the title of lordship they should pyll and polle those people whose 
goods they ought to defend. And moreover, as Christ, like the 
fountain of everlasting fire, doth draw next unto Him the order 
of priests and maketh them of like nature, that is to say, pure and 
clean from all corruption of worldly dregs and filthiness ; so in 
like case it is the office of priests, and specially of the highest, so 
much as they can, to call and draw unto them those that be princes 
and have power and authority. And if it fortune at any time 
that war do rise suddenly in any place, let the bishops endeavour 
themselves, so much as in them is, either to end the strifes and 
variances without shedding of blood ; or, if that cannot be brought 
to pass by reason of the great storms of worldly business, let them 
so do that as little blood as may be be shed, and that the war may 
shortly be brought to an end. 


The spiritual authority, Erasmus argues, must have the 
freedom in extreme cases to condemn the ordinances of the 
temporal authority, if those ordinances should be in violation 
of the moral law. But direct and positive legislation about 
worldly affairs is beyond its business. Thus : 


When He (Christ) was desired to divide the inheritance between 
the two br hren, He plainly refused it as an unworthy thing for 
Him to give judgement of such gross matters, which did teach 
things heavenly. ... Let us not therefore straightway make 
Christ an author of all things which be done by princes and temporal 
officers, nor defend it (as we call it) to be done by God’s law. They 
deal and meddle with many things which be low and gross, not 
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altogether of the very pureness of a Christian man; yet they be 
not to be rebuked in as much as they be necessary to the mainten- 
ance of order to be observed. Nor we be not by the ministering 
of their office made good, albeit that by them it is caused that we be 
less evil, and that they which be evil do less hurt and annoyance 
to the commonwealth. And therefore they also ought to have their 
honour because they do somewhat serve the justice of God and 
the public and common tranquillity, without the which sometime 
those things be troubled and vexed which belong to godly holi- 
ness. They must be honoured when they do their office; and, 
if sometimes they use their power for their own pleasure or profit, 
yet peradventure it were the best to suffer them lest more hurt 
should spring thereof; for there appeareth an image, or rather a 
shadow, of the divine justice in them, which justice yet ought 
to shine more evidently and more purely in the living and laws 
of priests. 


It is necessary both to hold balanced opinions and to 
appreciate the balance in the opinions of others. Nothing but 
harm comes from that misrepresentation which accuses 
opponents of holding an extreme opinion simply because they 
have been careful to show that they do not hold the opposite 
extreme. 


If a man should dissuade some such war and battle which now 
of long time hath been used, worse than was ever any amongst 
the gentiles, for things of no value, he should be noted by and 
by of the pick-quarrels to be one of those which thinketh that 
no war is lawful for a Christian man. For these which were the 
bringers up and authors of this sentence we have made heretics, 
because a Pope, I wot not who, doth seem to approve and allow 
war. And yet he is not suspected nor noted of heresy, which doth 
provoke and stir up men to battle, and bloweth the trumpet 
thereunto for every trifling matter against the doctrine both of 
Christ and His Apostles. If a man admonish that this is a deed 
truly belonging to the successor of an Apostle to bring the Turks 
unto religion with Christ’s help rather than with war, anon he is 
suspected as though he affirmed not to be lawful for Christian 
men to withstand the Turks when they invade us. If a man show 
and praise the temperance that was in the Apostles, and speak 
anything against the great superfluity that is used nowadays, 
he should be noted as a favourer of the Ebionites. 


Moralists of every age have seen in their age one especially 
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corrupt, which has fatally declined from the ancient virtues. 
Erasmus was no exception. 


Search the histories of antiquity ; to them compare the manners 
that be now-a-days. When was virtue and true honesty more 
despised ? When was so had in price riches gotten not regarded 
whence? In what world at any time was truer that saying of 
Horacius ; verily that lady money giveth a wife with dowry, 
credence, friendship, nobleness, noble kin and also beauty? And 
again this saying of the same Horace, nobleness and virtue, except 
a man have good withal, is viler than a rush or a straw. Who 
readeth not in good earnest that biting mock of the same poet ; 
Oh citizens, citizens, first seek money, after seek virtue? When 
was riot or excess more immoderate than now? When was 
adultery and all other kinds of unchaste living either more appert 
in the sight of every man or more unpunished, or else less had in 
shame, rebuke or abomination? While princes favour their own 
vices, in other men suffering them unpunished, and every man 
accounteth that most comely and beautiful to be done whatsoever 
is used and taken up among courtiers. To whom seemeth not 
poverty extreme evil, and uttermost shame and rebuke? In time 
past against keepers of queans, filthy nigards, glorious or gorgeous 
persons, lovers and regarders of money, were cast in the teeth 
with rebukeful and slanderous scoffings and jestings, yea with 
authority. And also in comedies, tragedies and other common 
plays of the gentiles a great clapping of hands and a shout was made 
for joy of the lay people when vices were craftily and properly 
rebuked and checked; at the which same vices now-a-days, 
being evil praised, there is made a shout and clapping of hands 
for joy even of the nobles and estates of Christian men. . . . How 
many examples be there in the histories of gentiles, of them which 
of the commonwealth, well governed and ministered, brought 
nothing in to their poor household but an honest opinion or 
reputation ; which set more by fidelity than by money, by chastity 
than by life, whom neither prosperity could make proud, wild 
and wanton, neither adversity could overcome and make heavy 
hearted, which regarded honest jeopardies and dangers before 
voluptuousness and pleasures, which contented only with the 
conscience of pure life, desired neither honours, neither riches, 
nor any other commodities of fortune. ... So we Christian 
men honour the doctrine of Christ; so counterfeit we it that 
everywhere now-a-days nothing is accounted more foolish, more 
vile, more to be ashamed of, than to be a Christian man indeed, 


1 Sic in Bydell’s (the earliest English) translation, 1533. 
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with all the mind and heart; as though that either Christ in vain 
had been conversant in earth, or that Christendom were some 
other thing now than in time past, or as it indifferently pertained 
not to all men. 


Neither in foreign nor in domestic politics does Erasmus 
belong to the collectivist school which preaches that it is the 
duty of every man to concern himself with every remote 
dispute. He praises rather those who are content sensibly to 
mind their own limited businesses. 


Hear another error; they call him peerless, politic and in all 
things expert, which, hearkening for all manner tidings, knoweth 
what is done throughout all the world, what is the chance of 
merchandise, what the King of England intendeth, what new 
thing is done at Rome, what is chanced in France, how the Danes 
and the Sytes [Scythians] live, what matters great princes have in 
council; to make an end shortly, whoever can babble with all 
kinds of men of all manner business, him they say to be wise. 
But what can be farther from the thought of a wise man, or nearer 
to the nature of a fool, than to search for those things which be 
done afar off and pertain to thee nothing at all, and not so much 
as once verily to think on those things which are done in thine 
own breast and pertain to thee only. Thou tellest me of the trouble 
and business of England, tell me rather what trouble maketh 
in thy breast. . . . He is not wise at all, which is not wise for his 
own profit. 


Yet he makes it abundantly clear that, when preaching the 
gospel of ‘ minding one’s own business,’ he does not mean 
to praise an indifference to the sufferings of those whose 
condition it is possible to relieve. He imagines the objection 
of some sixteenth-century Duke of Newcastle, saying con- 
cerning his own property, ‘I possess it by right and not by 
fraud, why shall I not use it and abuse it after mine own mind, 
why should I give them of it any deal at all to whom I owe 
nothing ? I spill, I waste, I destroy, that which perisheth is 
mine own, it maketh no matter to other men.’ 

To him Erasmus answers : 


Thy member complaineth and grinneth for hunger and thou 
spuest up partridges, Thy naked brother shivereth for cold, 
and with thee so great plenty of raiment is corrupt with moths 
and long lying. One night’s dicing hath lost thee a thousand pieces 
of gold, while in the mean season some wretched wench (need 
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compelling her) hath set forth her chastity to sell, and is become a 
common harlot, and thus perisheth the soul for whom Christ 
hath bestowed His life. Thou sayest again, ‘ What is that to me? 
I entreat that which is mine own after mine own fashion ?’ and 
after all this, with this so corrupt mind, thinkest thou thyself to 
be a Christian man, which art not once a man verily ? 


The conclusion to which he at last comes is that cursed 
desire for prestige causes men to fight about many things, 
which are not really worth the quarrel, applying a remedy 
that is by far worse than the disease. The need of the world 
is for an abatement of pride. 


For in conclusion what end shall there be of injuries on both 
sides if every man go forth and proceed to revenge his own grief ? 
Enemies increase on both parts, the sorrow waxeth fresh and 
raw again, and the longer it endureth the more uncurable it is ; 
but with softness and with sufferance is healed now and then, 
yea even he which did the wrong, and after he is come to himself 
again, of an enemy is made a very trusty and faithful friend. 


Erasmus was not a politician, nor in this book is he 


primarily concerned with the problems either of war or of 
politics. Yet the distrust of politics itself implies a political 
attitude. To Erasmus, as we can see, it meant, not an in- 
difference towards the duty to one’s neighbour, but rather a 
belief that that duty could not be adequately discharged by 
merely piling upon the State or prince the obligation to tend the 
sufferings of the unfortunate. It must be discharged directly. 

In international politics Erasmus was, for better or for 
worse, but little touched with patriotism, To him Europe 
was the unit, and quarrels between European princes all of 
the nature of a civil war, and one in which the issues at stake 
were by no means sufficient to justify the sufferings. ‘ Dulce 
bellum inexpertis, he wrote. Nor, as we see, did he think 
that the weapon of war should be used even against the non- 
European save as a last resort. His faith may be summed 
up in the motto, so often quoted, so rately in truth believed, 
but believed by him with his passionate faith in the emanci- 
pating power of scholarship with all sincerity, ‘ Magna est 
veritas praevalet super omnia, 

CurIsTOPHER HOLLIs. 
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ROUND BURLINGTON HOUSE: TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE 


By D. S. MacCoti 


I. BurLtrIncTron House 


I sHALL not attempt, in the short time at my disposal and the 
limited space, to write with any detail about the contents of the 
latest in a great line of Winter Loan Exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy : but I wish to say, with all possible emphasis, that 
it is out and away the best in arrangement that I can remember. 
It is also, of course, packed with interest, and contains much 
beauty ; but how immensely those qualities gain by skill in 
the disposition of pictures and other works of art. A tribute 
for the selection is due to Messrs. E. K. Waterhouse and Isher- 
wood Kay, along with Mr. Francis Dodd ; but for the hanging 
and placing of pictures the academicians to whom we are 
chiefly indebted are Sir Walter Russell and again, Mr. Dodd. 
Russell proved his worth in a summer exhibition two or three 
years ago, when influenza had laid its grip upon others of the 
Hanging Committee ; and I remember the remarkable sense 
of visual comfort in the general aspect of the walls, due not 
so much to the merit of the pictures as to the skilful archi- 
tecture of their shape and sizes, the response of their design 
and colour as pendants, nearer or more distant, about a 
centre. How he did it in the time, almost single-handed, but 
for the carpenter staff, I cannot imagine, though feats of the 
same kind are performed habitually overnight in auction- 
rooms such as Christie’s ; which, by the way, preserves the 
perfect setting of a rectangle with corners cut off, so as to 
provide secondary ‘centres,’ and the old-fashioned and 
effective lantern roof. Once we had two such rooms at the 
National Gallery, for English and Dutch pictures, and not 
too large: they have been swept away and in their place we 


have halls, where pictures are lost, or deplorable experiments 
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like the new Duveen Room at Trafalgar Square, gloomy 
beyond words, and the sort of railway-shed at the Tate Gallery, 
dismal beyond swearing, to satisfy those who cannot dodge 
their own reflections in the picture-glasses. A Gallery should 
not be a Clinic. 

It is my faith that given any lot of pictures, reasonably 
accordant among themselves and not freakish in shape, along 
with walls which will allow them a not too cramped margin 
for spacing out, it is possible to reach an ideal disposition 
after trial, error and re-trial; but I must not dilate upon the 
topic here. Mr. Leigh Ashton and Mr. M. N. F. Stewart, of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, with other helpers in selec- 
tion and cataloguing, have been equally successful in arranging 
furniture and other works of art, making a delightful home- 
like or palace-like mixture, which might have been even 
more completely stirred, with advantage, and the limitation 
of range to English sources has defeated overcrowding. 
What a contrast to the faulty selection and wretched arrange- 
ment of the English Retrospective of some years back, to 
the terrible cramming of the Dutch, Italian and French 
Exhibitions, and the smothering with ceramic and other 
junk in the Chinese show ! 

What shall I say of the contents in brief ? We have here 
a conspectus of grown-up European painting and its accom- 
paniments in furnishing. Here are the.Law and Gospel of 
Graphic Art, not in the shy, stiff charm of its Genesis and 
Exodus from January to April, or the full blossoming of its 
June, July and August, but in the Deuteronomy of its order- 
ing, the ripe orchard of its September, and the decline to its 
Winter fogs and storms. 

Velazquez stands for the Law; the full-grown art of 
contour, tone and colour, with due recession but no upsetting 
of the picture-flat. Here is the masterly precision of his youth 
with a beginner’s failure to keep his linen-white within the 
scale; the Duke of Wellington’s portrait of his maturity, 
perhaps of himself; and a last word in completion of round 
and full-blooded life in the uncourtly, intimate study of his 
studio-hand. Here he comes close to the New Testament. 
Over against Law is the Gospel of Rembrandt. Caravaggio 
had paved, or rather darkened, the place for him; that 


greatest among vulgarian sons of Painting, who, to vary in 
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the pronoun Dryden’s deliciously decent phrase, ‘ oppressed 
his Mother in the Shade.’ From that scandalous stuprum 
sprang the edrly Rembrandt and Velazquez of The Topers, to 
refine out into a noble lineage, Rembrandt the Magus 
following through fuliginous night a Star, to the stable 
where a Child was born; recreating the Golden Legend in 
the Ghetto of Amsterdam, and vignetting upon age-acquainted 
features the stealing in and out of revealing light, till, in the 
Van Tromp and his like, the Last Trump of Revelation sounded 
before the dissolution én favil/lo of a crumbling Earth and an 
ascent into the upper Heaven of pictorial vision. 

E] Greco, they say, is the painter of Apocalypse ; but do 
those convulsive squiggles of form and that raw quinine of 
colour really open the Everlasting Doors? Better the 
celestial-infernal flames that leap and smoulder above and 
about a Count Orgaz and others of his tribe. 

Outside of the Bible are the other Dutch, who in an age 
when the Church was all things to all women of the harlot 
kind in its ‘ Counter-Reformation,’ that shop-walker’s clear- 
ance sale of sacred remnants, carried the art away into the 
honesty of quiet kitchen, roaring tavern, exquisite bourgeois 
sitting-room with musical or conversational fillings, in a 
squareness and stillness well immured against the rampagings 
of the Baroque. 

Outside, also, the Classic Dreamers, Claude and Poussin, in 
vales of Arcady or strictly ordered pageants of heroic and 
hieratic heathen or Christendom. 

Between the Law and the Gospel were no Prophets, only 
monsters of the deeps and heights, ‘ sea-shouldering whales,’ 
wallowing and spouting and curving into diagonal excursions 
of perspective flight. Of them Rubens, chief in those ways of 
God. W. P. Ker quoted Job upon Leviathan about Dean 
Swift ; ‘He maketh the deep to boil as doth a pot; by his 
neesings a light doth shine.’ Such was the turbulence and 
vast splutter that came out of the Sistine into a congregation 
of figures mounting, swooping, sprawling in the upper air 
af Church and palace ceilings. 

Bernini is the last word of this rampage, his common 
soul, but enormous afflatus, bearing him up, like a dirty 
sheet, torn from its pegs in a back-garden, to flaunt in the 
empyrean. 
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Little of such fine monstering [sic] is here: the English 
sobriety was against them which kept our painters stiff and 
‘ primitive’ till Dobson stood up to Vandyke. Bernini 
himself fs here restrained by his architectural sense, the better 
part of him. On the English, and on much more in single 
pieces, I am bidden by Time to be quiet ; but I am happy in 
being able to refer my readers to a singularly just review of 
the painting in the current number of Mr. Tilney’s little 
periodical, Art and Reason, one which devotes itself habitually 
to a rather waspish pricking of Modern Art, but here has 
secured a critic who puts all that quietly in its place and the 
Ancients also, with pages which I should be proud to have 
signed. Here is obviously a painter, but also an excellent 
writer, at whose identity I can only make a doubtful guess. 
Another instalment is to follow, so that those two numbers 
are well worth their trifling cost. 


II. TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


But I must turn to another and more immediately pressing 
subject, that of a threat to Trafalgar Square, under cover of 


memorials to Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty. People who 
hanker after strict logic in our public places have the bee in 
their bonnet of making the Square entirely one of naval 
monuments, round about the Nelson column. They argue 
that some of the statues are bad as well as non-naval; they 
prate about the poor character of Landseer’s lions, and some 
of them are uneasy about the Nelson column itself, as not of 
scale with the National Gallery. All that is fudge: the 
Gordon statue by Thornycroft is unusually good: the others 
innocuous, and George IV, denied a George V to balance 
him on the vacant pedestal opposite, waits for another 
George to fill it (at a date we pray may be far distant) and 
add to the line so delightfully begun by George III close by 
in Cockspur Street. Landseer’s lions are by no means bad : 

they are not too cat-like and have monumental dignity. 
The police, it is true, ate unhappy because people climb 
on them at Labour demonstrations, for which the Nelson 
plinth is so convenient a platform: and correspondents in 
the Daily Telegraph had stories about drunkards kissing them. 


2 Unfortunately my copy has been borrowed, and I am away from reference- 
works which would give the address of publication. 
Vor. CXXITI—No. 732 I 
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I have never been so drunk as to do that, but I say ‘ Hands 
Off’ to anyone who would disturb a group which is the 
centre of West London for all its citizens and for visitors 
from the provinces and oversea, fondly familiar in presence, 
fondly recollected. 

The proportion of the Column against the Gallery is so 
magnificently baroque, a huge uprush into space, that no 
question of discordance can arise, and there is a musical return 
to a more human scale in the beloved statue of Charles I. 
What is wrong is the disastrous South Africa House on the 
East, and the puddle of shabby self-assertions to the South. 

Last, the Fountains. These are nicely adjusted, in their 
moderate height, to the elevation of the National Gallery, as 
seen from the level of the Square. There is nothing amiss 
with them except the polished red granite, a foul material, 
which ought to be replaced with the unpolished grey of the 
surrounds. 

Now Sir Philip Sassoon, Parliamentary Head at the Office 
of Works, and charged with the difficult task of finding a 
place for memorials of the two Admirals, Jellicoe and Beatty, 
and also, no doubt, pardonably anxious to make a splash in 
his new office, has decided that fountains are the thing to 
make a splash with, and has cast his eye on those very quietly 
splashing jets. We hear vaguely of something to rise out of 
each of those basins from the design of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
Sir Edwin is an architect whose genius we all admire ; but in 
this instance he must have gone badly astray, distracted by 
the absorbing task of his huge Liverpool Cathedral and other 
projects. 

Well then : if this plan is insufferable, what is to be done ? 
I have suggested what I think is the perfect solution, in an 
article for the Manchester Guardian? which has received support 
in the Daily Telegraph and elsewhete. Unfortunately, the 
photograph accompanying the article was not explanatory, 
and I take this opportunity of rendering the scheme more 
explicit by referring my readers to the photographic elevation 
of the Admiralty Screen in Whitehall which accompanied 
the Daily Tel:graph’s paragraph, with crosses to mark the 
place for effigies of our two great administrative and fighting 
Admirals in the Great War. 


2 «London Monuments : their Siting and Re-siting.’ 
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Island sites for statues are becoming scarce, and are 
undesirable for contemplation in the huge traffic of our streets. 
No one wants to see the back of a portrait statue, though it is 
a source of anxious thought to the sculptor. The right place 
for statues is against a wall or, much better still, in miches. In 
these the effigy will not, naturally, be a free-standing statue, 
but one in relief, low or high. Those niches on the charming 
screen of the Brothers Adam complain for statues, at least the 
central one of three on either side. Could any place be more 
appropriate ? The figures would be ‘ engaged,’ as they say 
of columns—i.¢., the bodies would be in half-relief, and they 
should be by preference in carved and painted wood, some- 
thing like old ships’ figureheads in technique, though not 
in form. The difficulty would be to find a man capable of 
the work, but I believe he could be found, and the result 
would be a completion of the architects’ design, and honour 
at the Gate of Admiralty for two sons of its mighty line. 
Surely the Fine Arts Commission will help to persuade 
Sir Philip, if my words are unavailing, not to forfeit so fine 
a chance of distinction for himself also in his Sea-change 


from the Air. But whatever may be done about the Admirals, 
I warn any tamperers with fountains or statues round about 
the mast-headed hero that they will be in for a Battle of 
Trafalgar Square even more determined than that of Waterloo 
Bridge, since there is no traffic question to confuse the issues 
and that this time there will be no defeat for the defenders. 


D. S. MacCott. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


*‘ HORIZONS OF IMMORTALITY ’? 
By Enprrn LyrrE.Ton 


In case any reader of The Nineteenth Century has not come 
across this book or heard any discussion about it—though I 
may say, in passing, that there is a great deal—I had better 
describe shortly its curious nature. 

There are three personalities concerned whose names are 
given, and there are others who are alluded to but not 
described. ‘The three are Baron Palmstierna, still Swedish 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s, but just about to retire ; 
Madame Adila Fachiri, the famous violinist, and her no less 
famous sister, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi. Adila Fachiri has faculty 
for the automatic reproduction of words and thoughts. Her 
method is the well-known one of spreading out the letters of 
the alphabet and then using a pointer—in this case a tumbler 
—with her hand placed lightly upon it; the tumbler then 
moves, often with extreme rapidity, from one letter to another 
and gradually spells out sentences even when the sequence of 
the letters is a random one. There are many automatic 
mechanisms of this kind, used by those who seem to have a 
gift for operating them. Planchette, for instance, is a heart- 
shaped piece of thin wood on wheels, which works in the 
same way as the tumbler, running about the board in a 
frisky manner, and so spelling out messages which vary, no 
doubt, with the attitude of those whose hands are lightly 
poised on it. Then there is table-tilting, automatic and 
inspirational writing, mind-picturing, and many other auto- 
matic and semi-automatic mechanisms that seem to release 
thoughts, ideas, wishes, which cannot, or do not, find expres- 
sion in normal ways. The claim is constantly made by auto- 
matists that their communications come from discarnate 


1 Horizons of Immortality, by Erik Palmstierna (Constable, 105. 6d. net). 
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minds, moving in another field of existence, and should there- 
fore be treated with awe and reverence. Anyone who has 
studied these matters at all, knows that this claim cannot be 
accepted without serious reservation and examination in each 
separate case, and must be rejected if it is made indiscriminately 
for all such supernormal manifestations. One need not hesitate 
to say that almost all the ‘ communications’ published as 
emanating from a spiritual world have no more and no less 
importance than communications of the thoughts of people 
living in the same moment of time as ourselves. The results 
of any ‘ communications ’ obtained by supernormal methods 
must be judged first on their content, and not accepted as 
supernormal because of their origin. When a table raps out 
the information that Socrates is present and proceeds to ask a 
question in the well-known manner which may be interesting 
or uninteresting, it is entirely relevant to remember that his 
arguments are preserved and published, even though the 
automatist may not have read them. Nothing seems more 
certain than that ideas jump from one brain to another with 
startling rapidity; the dramatisation of such communications 
is, however, perplexing, and it can easily be imagined that, 
where personal emotions or desires are concerned, the fatal 
trick of dramatisation may lead to all kinds of fantasies— 
puerile, sentimental, dangerous, even elevated. 

If this were the beginning and end of the matter, it would 
be easy to dismiss the whole question by saying that these 
supernormal practices are nothing more than mechanisms for 
bringing to expression the hidden and inarticulate thoughts, 
emotions and desires of a human being, and ignore, as a tire- 
some trick, the habit of dramatisation. But the matter does 
not end there. The simplest way to affirm that there is a 
mystery involved is to state the indubitable fact that there are 
many examples of information conveyed which was unknown 
to any living being. I could give many instances, but this 
article is an attempt to judge of one particular book, and not 
a treatise on the subject ; therefore I refrain. 

The whole business, even if the above statement in its 
most inclusive form be accepted, is extremely complicated and 
stiff with complexity. Where does infiltration from another 
mind begin or end? New ideas constantly enter the con- 
sciousness of men; ate they always generated by some 
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human brain, or are they sometimes merely received? May not 
the general process of thought be a combination of both ? 

It is here that inquiry into the source of any communication 
becomes of first-rate importance. So long as a human source 
can be demonstrated—however strange the method by which 
the thought is expressed—so long should the idea of an extra- 
human source be rejected. Another aspect must also be con- 
sidered. Even when the human source of part of a super- 
normally acquired message can be traced, there is still the 
possibility of a mixture. How are we to disentangle the 
elements and decide what are the proportions in which the 
normal processes of the brain involved have been mixed with 
supernormal processes? It is probable that all so-called 
communications of this nature are the result of a combination 
exceedingly difficult to unravel, even when only living minds 
are implicated: naturally, if it is a question of elements 
from an unknown and invisible world, the difficulty is 
immeasurably increased. 

It is the possibility of infiltration from a discarnate mind 
which lends immense interest to the subject, and the evidence 
for this action is considerable. Many questions spring into 
being. How far is what we call genius the result of impres- 
sions from another world? Is inspiration a more frequent 
phenomenon than is supposed? Is the inward voice—a 
common enough experience of mystics and others—some- 
times the voice of a discarnate being, or perhaps the method 
by which knowledge gleaned from a region beyond human 
reach is conveyed to the ordinary consciousness ? 

Serious students of these automatic processes have in the 
main concenttated on results that seem to offer proofs of the 
identity of discarnate communicators. The great amount of 
evidential material is largely unknown and unrealised by the 
general public, and there are many reasons for this. First, no 
one case of one message can possibly provide sufficient 
evidence, and the task of collecting many of them is long and 
arduous: further, some of the evidence is recondite and 
difficult, as anyone who has knowledge of what are called 
cross-correspondences will agree ; and perhaps most serious 
of all is the scattered and sporadic nature of this mass of 
evidence, which is not held together and regimented, as in 
other sciences, by well-supported theories based on facts. I 
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understand that in the near future a series of small popular 
books will be published by G. Bell & Sons in an attempt to 
assemble some of the evidence for identity in communicators, 
and for survival, hidden in the volumes of the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research. ‘These contain records of 
numberless investigations, experiments and speculations, 
apparently so disconnected, and sometimes contradictory, 
that a collation of them in a condensed and readable form is 
urgently needed. In this way much evidence may be made 
accessible. 

Horizons of Immortality makes no such attempt to prove 
the identity of its group—if it be a group—of communicators. 
It records the messages, and no doubt Baron Palmstierna has 
edited them in the sense of arranging these scripts in cate- 
gories and subjects. Dates are not given, and the sequences 
ate probably a matter of selection. The command of the 
communicators not to search for proofs of identity and 
authenticity is expressly stated, and the claim is made that 
these communications must stand or fall on their inherent 
meaning and influence. This method of presentation is far 
more sensible than others have been which claim the direc- 
tion and guidance of some well-known personality, and.ask 
for consideration on that plea. 

The messages in this book should be judged just as the 
thoughts of any other writers who have not employed auto- 
matic means of expression. - 

In this spirit, therefore, we must approach the actual 
messages and see what we can make of them. This is no 
easy task, for they are not entirely consistent with each other. 
Too much can be made of these discrepancies, and they, if 
pointed out, need not detract from the value of much that 
has been transmitted. After all, the teachings of the Bible 
both in the Old and New Testament are not always consistent 
with each other. To say this is, naturally, not to assert that 
these messages or utterances come to us with the same 
authority as those of the Bible, but merely to point out that 
inner consistency is not the only test of value. 

Roughly speaking, the message conveyed by these auto- 
matic devices is that the Supreme Being, God, does not con- 
cern Himself directly with evil—and suffering. Each human 
being has a spark from God’s Being in his soul, and the aim 
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and endeavour of all should be for that spark to rejoin its 
source. Nothing can ultimately destroy it; it always has 
been, is, and will be, for it is part of the great Light and 
Breath which is God. But the low conditions of Earth, the 
power of Evil, the blindness and indifference of Man, even 
more than his fears and his ignorance, often cut him off from 
the source of his spiritual life. Christ, being one of the spirits 
within that source and therefore near to God, desired to bring 
the knowledge of their divine origin to men and convince 
them that they are all the sons of God. 

Here we must note the first inconsistency. If the Great 
God who sent out the sparks which afterwards left the source 
of their being is stated to be aware of their distant state and 
to desire and intend their ultimate return, how can He be 
declared to be unaware of the existence of evil or of suffering ? 
He may be beyond it, above it, He may not feel it, but He 
must be awate. This doctrine is perhaps not very far removed 
from that of the Christian Scientist’s—namely, that evil is an 
illusion and non-existent—and it is supplemented by a view 
of Christ’s mission which is firmly expressed. The following 


‘ messages ’ contain the essence of this teaching : 


That Christ is the Son of God, we have repeatedly told you, but 
we wish to make it clear that He is not more so than all souls on 
earth. . . . Jesus knew not of evil before coming to earth and had 
no discussion with the Great One in a sense you imagine. But He 
was too swift in His acts and descended too early and therefore He 
had to suffer, as—once you descend—you cannot avoid suffering. 
Yes, He did come to see the world of sinners, though He himself 
knew not of sin. He has now joined the Circle of God and He is 
one with the Great One, but His waves of influence will go on and 
on in the universe as long as it is needed. This is what is difficult 
for you to grasp. [p. 141] 

God knew that mankind was not asking for Him wholly and 
that if Christ came down He would have to go through some of the 
states of man. This is the only reason why we said ‘ against His 
Father’s Will.’ No one said He sinned. An act under the impulse 
of love and help can never be looked upon as sin. It can be unwise 
to take a premature action and that is what happened and therefore 
we say He came down against His Father’s wishes. The only 
mistake—if you can talk of a mistake—He did, was the impulse of 
giving light to mankind without possessing that wisdom which 
only God has. The Great One, as we said, knows no evil, no pain, 
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sadness or misery, but His all-penetrating light and His omnipotent 


wiseness knows exactly when men are ready to love implicitly. . . . 
It is not in reality Christ’s crucification [sic] or His resurrection, 
these do and have happened to others, it is His love which resembles 
most the love of God, which He left behind to mankind in ever- 
growing waves of circles, that is helping humans and bettering 
them daily. [p. 145] 

We told you that very high up evil is unknown, and so it is, but 
remember Christ came down to earth and mixed with evil and that 
on purpose, so as to understand what evil is, how it works and how 


it is best to purify the fallen, that is to say mankind. [p. 146] 


The problem of the existence of evil is, of course, not 
solved by the statement that God is not aware of it, any more 
than by the familiar but shallow argument that it is through 
the existence of evil that we realise the existence of good. 
Much time is spent by the communicators on combating this 
latter idea, which, however, has never seemed a solution of 
the mystery of good and evil. The messages courageously 
come down on the assertion that there are actual evil forces 
combating good forces, and, if I understand the teaching 
atight, that God, while not aware of evil—as is asserted over 
and over again—is yet certain to overcome it and welcome 
back into the circle of His light and love the spirits who have 
turned away and lost themselves. 

The messages on the origin and force of evil are the least 
interesting of any in the book; and the only new element 
brought into the ancient parable of the struggle between 
Satan and God is that God is unaware of Satan. This state- 
ment really only serves to deepen the mystery, which remains, 
as before, one of the elements in our universe whose origin 
we have to ignore because we cannot apprehend it. One 
surmises that the great Miltonic drama is the origin of the 
communication. The form of the myth given is that one of 
God’s messengers looked too long into the light which is 
God, and then desired to be God himself. This idea has run 
through countless explanations and images of the power of 
evil. Putting aside, then, the question of the origin of evil, 
the messages state quite definitely that evil spirits exist—an 
uncomfortable idea. But if we believe that spirits survive 
the death of the body, those that have worked evil in the flesh 


may still work evil when released from it, although one may 
Vor. CXXIII—No. 732 
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hope that much of evil dies with the matter which encases 
spirit. 

The other set of messages, which are more stimulating, 
concern the ministrations of the messengers, who, according 
to the book, are what we loosely think of as archangels. 
Even here there is some contradiction, for we are told first 
that 


The Great One gets all information concerning man from the 
highest messengers and leaves the guiding of souls to them. [p. 159] 


And a little later : 


Messengers are those who create on earth a new view, new 
emotions which come to them from above and which none of 
them denied. Works, acts, resulting from intense use of the brain- 
system always under control, is not named messenger’s work. 


[p. 161] 


We are also told ‘ there are no single messengers working on 
earth now, but there is a vast number of very high souls 
about.’ 


Make it clear that all great achievements are decided above and 


conveyed to those we call messengers, viz., souls with the highest 
principles, specially sent down to communicate or create great 
examples from the highest spheres. You call them geniuses, a very 
inadequate expression, so easily misused. It is nothing of the kind. 
A genius can be given to the highest interpretative person, but that 
has nothing to do with what we call a messenger. It is a great 
achievement to be able to interpret great works, but the actual 
birth of great works or ideas comes from souls sent directly to 
earth for the purpose of giving a taste of the realm of perfect 
beauty. . . . [p. 162] 

Inspiration from God to men is sent through the spirits from 
the higher regions. We receive them and send them to you... . 
Our essential duty is to fill you with continual and fresh inspiration, 
sent to us by higher powers. . . . When Swedenborg talks as if 
angels—or what we call spirits—would not know of conditions of 
earth, he is wrong. [p. 184] 

The whole teaching about messengers and spirits is deeply 
interesting, whether accepted or not. It is an amplification of 
much that many religions have been aware of as a hierarchy 
of beings, some of whom work on mankind. I think I may 
have quoted-enough to show the general nature of these 
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teachings on the moral side. A few words must be given to the 
messages about waves, because they are-the kernel of the 
whole. 

On p. 245 these words are quoted as a message : 


The organs of the body are nothing more or less than the 
instrument for the feelings of your soul to pass through your 
whole body. 


The following is evidently a reply to some question : 


Here thought can be seen, so when you come to us, you will be 
able to see anyone you wish and in a magnificent light. On earth 
some of you call it ‘astral.’ The ether is a chemical substance. 
The spirit bodies are partly woven from ether, but for those who 
go higher ether is not necessary. You often wonder if one has a 
body up here; . . . we have a body up here, but not from flesh 
which is material, but is a body of light in waves and in eternal 
harmony with the spirit which makes it work, and not like on earth 
where the body makes or prevents the working of the soul. 


A few words must be added about the description given 
in these communications of how the influences from another 
world of being reach us : 


The whole real existence is living by waves. The subtle 
invisible work of the wave system cannot yet be understood by 
mankind. The thought creates waves. Every emotion has its 
circular wave. [p. 167] 


After some description of these waves the messages state : 


We shoot out waves from ourselves. . . . You receive waves 
which influence you from the world of the spirits; . . . the waves 
we speak of cannot be registered by machines and differ from such 
waves. They are spiritual and find contact with the spiritually 
sensitive. 


There is not space to quote more from the chapter called 
‘ The Life of Spirits’; briefly, we learn that ‘ Spirits cannot 
at once reach the highest spheres. They must learn a lot 
before that.” This sounds like common sense. After several 
more remarks of this kind, the following information is 
given: 


Blue is the colour of the first stages of the spirits. Beyond that 
you get other colours. It is what you would call a permanent 
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discharge of electricity, though for us it is a different condition and 
not explicable in words. . . . The blue you see does not actually 
represent the spirits, just like the rays of the sun are not actually the 
sun itself but shoot out from it. Exactly the same happens with the 
discharge of spirits. What you see is the coloured rays or carpet of 
the spirits. The spirits of the blue spheres are the ones nearest 
earth. [p. 190] 


Now, these are empirical statements, and we are free to 
believe them or not as we like, for there is no claim to autho- 
rity and no attempt to impose identity by evidential matter in 
these communications. Some of the statements will find an 
echo in certain individuals who have experienced vision 
of blue lights, and white light of a blinding and dazzling 
intensity. These experiences are subjective: we can only 
accept statements about such impressions as being sincere, 
even if we feel them to be allied to illusion. 

In conclusion, let me say that one of the interesting 
features of this book is the evidence that acute and far- 
reaching questions were put by those who were receiving and 
recording the messages. Here is no uncritical belief or docile 
acceptance of authority. 

I cannot conclude without a short summary of two very 
curious and interesting cases. Baron Palmstierna, no doubt 
bearing in mind the direct command given in one of the mes- 
sages (on p. 345) that evidential details were not to be sought 
or stressed, places these incidents at the end of his book, and 
does not on their account claim a special authenticity for his 
statements. ‘This, as has already been said, was wise; never- 
theless, it is impossible to overlook them in any account of 
the book. 

In March 1933 (p. 351) a communication stated that 
Robert Schumann wished Miss Jelly d’Aranyi to play a post- 
humous work of his for the violin. She knew nothing about 
such a work. She made unsuccessful inquiries, and after two 
weeks was advised by the communicator, announced as 
Schumann himself, to apply to Sir Donald Tovey. She 
therefore wrote to him. The reader must follow for himself 
the repeated efforts through messages to urge the somewhat 
unwilling violinist to find the concerto, and subsequently, 
when one copy had been found, to search for the right one. 
This was in 1934. It was not till February 1937 that the right 
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copy was at last procured. It is announced that Miss d’Aranyi 
will perform the work sometime this spring. There ate some 
further points—which, I have been told, cannot yet be given 
to the public—that also point to the intervention of 
Schumann himself. 

The other case of the Bach sonata seems to me quite as 
inexplicable and interesting. 

Miss Jelly d’Aranyi was practising the Sonata in E Minor 
by Bach, using David’s edition of the work. The first move- 
ment was marked ‘ allegro.’ Quite spontaneously a message 
was received telling her to play 


that prelude very slowly. Imagine or rather hear it in octaves, 
then you will get that majestic sound Bach wishes for it, like a 
Cathedral with immense width and the columns hammered out one 
by one. Space would become telescoped if speed is used. The 
whole of the prelude must sound heavy and supernatural. [p. 347] 


There were other instructions, notably (p. 343) about ‘a low 
tremolo fitting with or in the harmony ’ and suggestions for 
getting the right tempo. As these instructions did not tally 
with the edition by David, Miss d’Aranyi was of course uncer- 
tain. Other requests to consult the original work were made, 
and after more than one failure she at last succeeded. She 
then found that there was no indication as to #empo in the first 
movement, so that David’s A//egro could not be accepted as 
authentic. Further, the ‘low tremolo’ had been changed to 
a single note as the editor said Bach could not have meant the 
other. Apparently an adherence to the original version pre- 
vents the prelude being played fast. 

Of course, it may be said that unconsciously the sister, 
Madame Fachiri, or Miss Jelly d’Aranyi herself, might have a 
notion that the prelude would be better played slow, but she 
had never seen the original copy. In order to explain this 
message as emanating from a living mind, one has to assume 
that an elaborate search was unconsciously staged and the 
instructions as to tempo, etc., dramatised. Somehow this 
does not seem a convincing explanation. 

It is difficult summarily to dismiss the two cases described 
above, which seem to give evidence of the survival of certain 
personalities. In a dim way many people are prepared to 


believe in survival ; when it comes to direct teaching about 
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another world which there is no means of testing, the situation 
is different. If any idea or thought is based on what is believed 
to be divine’authority or an older legend, myth or vision, then 
it is stated that there is nothing here but the clothing of 
memory or suggestion. If, on the other hand, any idea or 
statement is new, then complete proof of its truth, or at least 
the possibility of its truth, is demanded. 

We may welcome this book without necessarily agrecing 
that it is a direct and authoritative revelation, because it is 
serious and is stimulating to thought and wonder. In this 
age there is a widespread dissatisfaction with doctrinal 
precepts, and a sense that although the direct teaching of 
Jesus Christ may be truly inspired, yet it has been so overlaid 
with ritual, legend and fantasy, that a whole-hearted un- 
critical acceptance of the New Testament becomes impossible 
to many minds, especially among the young. I heard a great 
and well-known divine declare the other day that some years 
ago he had come gradually to feel that the evidence in the 
Bible for the resurrection, and therefore for immortality, was 
weak, a conclusion which greatly disturbed him. He had 
then begun to study writings on psychical matters, and 
especially the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
and the evidence he found there for communication with the 
dead, and for happenings similar in kind to Christ’s miracles 
and to His appearances after death, removed his doubts com- 
pletely. He was thus able to go back to the teaching of the 
Bible with renewed reverence. 

Something of this sort is happening to many people. The 
more evidence that can be accumulated of events demon- 
strating the existence of extra-sensory powers in human 
beings, of the possibility of a portion of man’s mind reaching 
out beyond his body, tentatively searching for contact with 
another kind of life, the greater will be the response to all 
spiritual influence. 

The whole truth is probably beyond our grasp. But we 
are still learning, and no religion should be static. We cannot 
know. We can only see through a glass darkly. Every now 
and again gleams of light seem to cross the glass. This book 
may well be one of them. 

Eprrn LYTrELTon. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Augustus, by John Buchan (Hodder and Stoughton, 218,). 


John Buchan is certainly one of the most versatile writers 
of the day. History, modern and ancient, Scotland in all 
its aspects, biography, fiction, ‘ thrillers,’ ghost stories, in 
all these literary forms he has indulged, yet he is distinguished 
in all and is superficial in none. 

In the present volume he shows himself a profound student 
of Roman history, for he has given us far more than a bio- 
gtaphy of the founder of the Roman Empire. In his brilliant 
style he has set before us the transformation of Rome from 
a city republic, vigorous and splendid, expanding and con- 
quering in all directions, but still spiritually a city-state, into 
a vast world-embracing empire. This implied a_ radical 
change in the Constitution and in the methods of govern- 
ment. Augustus did not set out deliberately to effect these 
changes; his own predilections were conservative and 
Republican, and he would have liked to return to the old 
system. But he was no doctrinaire theorist, and he soon 
realised that the long civil wars had dealt a death-blow to 

the ‘ good old days.’ 
: What Rome and Italy needed first and foremost was a 
restoration, not of past systems, but of law and order. This 
could not be effected democratically by the people—‘ for a 
mob,’ as Buchan says, ‘cannot govern ’—nor by the Senate, 
which had proved incompetent and could not hold the 
soldiets’ loyalty. ‘Only a man could meet the need, a man 
who held the undivided allegiance of-an army, and that the 
only army.’ Thus Rome developed first into a nation, and 
then into an empire, almost without realising it and without 
any imperial plan. Under the new conditions the old Consti- 
tution had become unworkable. Julius Cesar had thought 
of decentralising, of making Rome only the greatest of many 
autonomous cities with citizenship available for all who desired 
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it. He died before his scheme could materialise, and his 
successor—a successor by adoption to a position of great 
power, but not yet defined by law—had great doubts as to 
its possibilities. The author attributes Augustus’s practical 
spirit to his bourgeois business origins, and that spirit showed 
him the way to solve the problem. He was no doctrinaire 
and knew how to adapt his policy to the necessities of the 
time. He realised the great importance of the army and the 
value of military conquests, but he was not predominantly 
a soldier and was not inspired by military considerations 
alone, and in this he showed his greatness as compared with 
other founders of empires who have been soldiers first and 
foremost. That is why his structure lasted as long as it did. 

John Buchan guides us with admirable skill through the 
intricacies of Augustus’s character and policies, his relations 
with Mark Antony, developing from collaboration, through 
suspicion and rivalry, to open hostility, and ending with 
Actium and the suicide of Antony, the second-rate man failing 
when offered a first-rate destiny. 

Augustus took part in the proscriptions of the year 
43 B.c., and this was the darkest stain upon his record. 
Buchan attributes it to his character, ‘ which had in it strange 
depths of good and evil,’ but perhaps the explanation is 
that even to the best of the Romans of that age such deeds, 
if regarded as politically necessary, were not repugnant. 
Augustus had Cleopatra’s sons put to death, as a further and 
last act of political violence, but after his assumption to 
supreme power he never again committed any other deed of 
the kind, and was justly regarded as one of the most humane 
and fair-minded of all the emperors. 

The most valuable part of the book is the account of the 
achievements of Augustus. He not only created for himself 
and his successors a recognised legal position as Princeps, 
legal through innumerable legal quibbles and compromises, 
but he reconstructed Rome materially and spiritually, settled 
his veterans on the land of Italy without confiscations, firmly 
established Roman rule over his far-flung empire, created an 
efficient bureaucracy and army which was not only efficient, 
but loyal and obedient, exaited the importance of the family 
and of religion, as the twin bases of true civilisation, and, 
above all, saved the world from disintegration—restoring 
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peace, prosperity and happiness to his peoples, conferring on 
them the ‘ immensa Romanae pacis majestas.’ He put down 
banditry and piracy, built marvellous roads and created a net- 
work of communications more perfect and rapid than any 
which existed before or since until the age of steam. In many 
parts of the Near East a standard of security and comfort was 
attained which is not reached to-day. 

The Barbarian invasions were, it is true, already menacing 
the safety of the frontiers, and the destruction of Varus’s 
legions in the sinister forest lands beyond the Rhine occurred 
in Augustus’s lifetime, harbingers of far worse evils in days 
to come. But his spiritual structure was long to outlast his 
material Empire, and the ideas inspiring it were to influence 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and our own times. His 
institutions provided the basis of the Roman Church, destined 
to spread over a far wider world than he had dreamed of. 
The system of law, of which he was neither the founder— 
for it dates from Republican times—nor the layer of the 
coping-stone, for that honour was to be Justinian’s, but 
whose framework he created, has endowed the world with that 
greatest of gifts, respect for the law. That system, those 
institutions, and that respect are still the foundations of the 
legal order of all the most civilised countries to-day, even of 
those who have not accepted the whole body of Roman law. 

This year the Augustan bimillenary is being celebrated 
in Rome with an exhibition of astounding interest. It does 
far more than commemorate Augustus the man and the 
Princeps; it shows us the evolution of Rome from the 
mysterious Etruscan age to the triumph of Christianity, and 
is the glorification of that Rome which was raised from its 
humbler origins to world domination, and established as an 
example to all future ages of that city, 

* cui par est nibil et nibil secundum, * 
Lure1 VILLaRI. 


Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent, by Professor 
Yoshi §. Kuno: Vol. I., University of California Press 
(Cambridge University Press, 1937, 185.). 

Japan drives farther and farther into the heart of China. 


1 Martial, Bpigr., XIL., 8. 
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Whatever the outcome of a war between two peoples of 
Asiatic stock, or the value of speculations based on pre- 
conceived doctrines and hopes, this first instalment of Pro- 
fessor Kuno’s study of Japanese expansionist tendencies will 
help us to understand the psychological background of the 
conflict. The average Englishman’s knowledge of Japanese 
history contrasts painfully with the familiarity of many 
Japanese with the traditions and mannets of our own nation. 
Professor Kuno’s work will help us to remedy that deficiency 
by showing the rhythmic expansion and retraction which is 
such a clear feature of Japanese history. Long residence in 
the United States as professor at California University has 
enabled the author to achieve an independence of vision 
fairly in contrast with the attitude of many Japanese historians, 
especially with regard to the earlier period. From the tangled 
documents of a time when Japan and China used different 
calendars, and when tradition mingled fact with myth, he 
has produced an extremely interesting account of the rela- 
tions between Japan, Korea and China. If there is an occa- 
sional appearance of repetition, it is for the reason that pains 
have been taken to avoid overburdening the reader with a 
mass of names, to give first importance to broad demo- 
gtaphical movements, and to emphasise the conclusions to 
be drawn from them. The generous appendices include 
many interesting and, to Westetn eyes, quaint documents 
concerning the diplomatic relations between the Chinese 
Emperor and his tributary States. 

Over a period of some 2000 years Japan has repeatedly 
flooded over Eastern Asia and then receded. Each wave of 
expansion has at first been attended by military success ; 
soon the wave has expended itself and a sort of material and 
moral exhaustion has set in, compelling withdrawal. The 
movements ate not always well defined. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the Chinese of the maritime provinces 
are constantly subject to the depredations of Japanese pirate 
bands, which evolve the perfect gangster technique of showing 
a desire for normal trade when confronted by superior forces, 
and, when themselves superior, displaying their rapacity and 
valour to the full. At another time the desire for expansion 
is formulated into a plan of conquest such as the grandiose 
but unsuccessful scheme contrived by Hideyoshi in the 
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sixteenth century for the systematic subjugation of the 
world. 

We ate shown in the book the great similarity between 
the stage setting of the present struggle and that of the 
imperialist expeditions of the Samurai. The trade problem, 
the alternate desire for and the shunning of foreign cultural 
influences, even the population question, bear striking resem- 
blance to modern Pacific problems, For instance : 


As a result of the long peaceful administration of the Emperor 
Seimu the Empire was firmly established and the national wealth 
and strength had been greatly augmented. Therefore . . . Japan 
was both militarily and financially strong enough to proceed 
with a new national undertaking. The need was awaiting the 
Opportunity. Because of the remarkable increase of the population 


national expansion seemed imperative. 


The similarity between the course of Sino-Japanese 
relations many years ago and the emergence to-day of Japan 
as a challenge to European ascendancy in the East is striking. 
A Chinese emperor, looking down haughtily from heaven, 


discovers ‘ the Barbarian People of the East.’ The Japanese 


in turn decide that Chinese culture is a good thing. Where- 


upon they welcome it with the same eager appetite with which 
they have devoured Western scientific knowledge within the 
last seven decades. Having learnt all they can, having main- 


tained friendly relations as far as they prove useful for the 


purposes of trade, they then remind their tutot—by force if 
necessary—that they will accept no dictation. Japan failed 
through lack of weight to smash the medizval Chinese 
Empire ; will the future record as unsuccessful her present 
efforts to create for herself a position in Asia which Western 
Powers would not long ago have desired for themselves ? 


Japan has always presented to the world an appearance 
of national unity which has usually been belied by protracted 
feudal wars such as those which ravaged the islands before 
the firm establishment of the Tokugawa Shogunate, and 
more recently by the struggles between army and navy and 
between both and the Diet. The Japanese are a people 
extremely liable to internal dissension, but in the face of 
invasion, or anything that can be construed as a national 
emergency, these quarrels are laid aside. So we read that 
at the time of the attempted invasion of Japan by the great 
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Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century the Japanese as one 
man flung defiance in his face, lined the coasts with protecting 
walls, and fitted out fleets against him. Professor Kuno’s 
comment on the failure of this expedition has a peculiar 
significance to-day : 

Ever since . . . it has been the national belief that Japan is a 
divinely protected nation, and that she can never be conquered 
by a foreign Power. So strongly are the people imbued with this 
faith that there is absolute national confidence in the ultimate success 
and justification of all her causes and claims in any dealings with 
foreign nations. 


Concluding, he points out what the West has found 
convenient to forget, that 


the Sino-Japanese war, which was a one-sided struggle ending in 
complete victory for Japan, without the loss of a single battle 
either on land or on sea, encouraged the young Japanese to believe 
that they were destined to finish the uncompleted work of Hideyoshi. 
It may even be said that the Seven Years’ War [Hideyoshi’s great 
campaign] was the first chapter in the national expansion of Japan 


that began toward the close of the nineteenth century. 


There are those whose wishes have fathered the convic- 
tion that Japan is bluffing, that her social system is funda- 
mentally unstable, and that her part in the present struggle 
has only the support of a few militarists. To those who hold 


this opinion this study should be of interest. 
W. Drower. 


Report on British Social Services, PEP: June 1937 (10s. 6d., 
cloth bound; 75. 6d., paper board cover, postage 6d. 
extra), 

Since the publication of its first Report (on the British 
Iron and Steel Industry) the research work of Political and 
Economic Planning has attracted growing interest. Here 
we have indeed a body of young and ambitious economists 
approaching problems of wide importance with unbiassed 
minds and unburdened by exaggerated theoretical arguments 
which, when questions of urgent social importance are at 
stake, are apt to hamper rather than to facilitate decisions 
and action. The latest Report is a further example of this 
body’s diligence and ability. It sets out to give a bird’s-eye 
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view of the scope and administration of existing social 
services in Great Britain; it shows clearly what are their 
relations to each other and what problems are faced by each. 
After dealing with the historical development of what in 
general is called ‘ social reform,’ the Report draws the dis- 
tinction between: (1) ‘Constructive Community Services,’ 
such as Public Education, Public Medical Service, the Welfare 
of the Blind, the Mental Health Services, Employment 
Services; (2) ‘ The Social Insurance’; and (3) ‘ The Social 
Assistance Services,’ as Non-Contributory Old Age Pensions, 
Unemployment Assistance, and Public Assistance. It is to 
be regretted that, as in other social surveys, the important 
ptoblems of death benefit, which play an important part in 
the social services of other countries, has been ignored, as 
also under Public Assistance we find no mention of the 
‘ pauper funeral.’ On the other hand, the Report abounds in 
interesting critical remarks on many individual points and 
topics. Thus the Report, in dealing with unemployment 
insurance, complains very frankly of many evils, private and 
administrative. In certain areas, notably the Outer Hebrides 
and Highlands, amazingly high percentages of unemploy- 
ment are recorded, ranging up to 6o per cent. or more of the 
insured population, many of whom have systematically 
acquired titles to benefit and have exploited them to the 
utmost permissible limit. Such persons often are not, 
never have been, and do not intend to be genuine industrial 
and distributive workers. If the State compels the spreading 
of risks it can hardly shirk the responsibility for ensuring 
that payments are only made in bond fide cases. Such criticism, 
in isolated instances, has apparently largely influenced the 
conclusions drawn at the end of the investigation. It appears 
to the authors of the Report, not to be a case for a Royal 
Commission on the Public Services, but rather for a Per- 
manent Statutory Committee. Such a committee, in the view 
of the writers, would not be responsible for administration, 
but should be vested with sufficient authority to make far- 
reaching inquiries into every aspect of the administration and 
of the working of the Acts. It would, in fact, act as an 
advisory General Headquarters Staff, giving thought in the 
course of its work to the basic principles governing the 
relationships of the various public services, considering lines 
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for overhauling the administrative and financial structure of 
the services in order to secure more efficient as also more eco- 
nomic working, and drawing attention to the main anomalies 
and gaps to be dealt with. Since the Poor Law Commis- 
sion reported in 1909 the whole face of British social service 
provision has changed ; social expenditure has quadrupled, 
social insurances have been created, Local Government and 
the Poor Law have been considerably changed ; there. is the 
new ‘ special area’ problem and the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board. But a comprehensive inquiry with a view to 
discovering where the several schemes overlap conflict with 
each other or are deficient is lacking, inquiries having hitherto 
been concentrated mainly upon special problems. The 
proposals and suggestions made on this subject in the Report 
deserve the most careful consideration. It would, in our 
opinion, be incorrect to suggest that the existing deficiencies 
in the administration of the social services are due to lack of 
British administrative efficiency. It is only natural that in a 
country hitherto little accustomed to administrative inter- 
ference the State is unable to overcome the initial difficulties 
at one stroke ; the resultant defects ought not to discourage 
effort to develop to the full those public services which 
serve to protect the working man and his family against some 
of the risks and contingencies of his life. What is required 
is some machinery whereby defects can be swiftly discovered, 
the remedies prescribed and applied. By disclosing this need 
the authors of this Report have rendered a notable service 
to the State. 
HERMANN Levy. 


The Mandaans of Iraq and Iran: their cults, customs, magic, 
legends and folk-lore, by Mrs. E. S. Drower (E. S. 
Stevens) (Clarendon Press, Oxford. London: Humphry 
Milford, 255.). 

This book, dedicated to Dr. Moses Gaster, is published 
with the assistance of the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
Hibbert Trustees. That is, in itself, sufficient testimony to 
its importance, and to the competence of the writer in this 
particular field. There are some thirty illustrative plates, 
some of which are of exceptional excellence ; and the proof- 
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reading has been of the high standard of excellence which 
scholars have learned to associate with the Oxford Press. 

The material which Mrs. Drower has collected, during a 
residence of nearly a decade in Iraq, is far fuller, far more 
carefully annotated by personal inquiry and observation, than 
any of her predecessors in this highly specialised and fascinating 
field. 

The Mandzans, or Subba, of Iraq are mentioned thrice in 
the Qur’an, in conjunction with Jews and Christians, as people 
of a recognised religion: there were scholars among them, 
and sages. Their sacred writings, here for the first time fully 
analysed, suggest that their origins are older than Christianity 
and may well antedate Solomon’s Temple. Their earliest 
origins were perhaps in Persia for, like Parsees, they lay their 
dead so that the head lies south, the feet north, and many of 
their funeral observances resemble those of the Parsees. They 
are few in number, not more, perhaps, than 5000, and all the 
evils of the West which have invaded Iraq—cinemas, cars, 
‘national’ systems of education, ‘ national’ military service 
and dress, and modern intolerance of all customs, observances 
and religions that are not those of the majority—are likely 
within a few generations to prove fatal to their continued 
existence. 

Twentieth-century civilisation has no use for minorities : 
the fact that they are different from the rest seals their fate ; 
the Parsees of Persia will one day follow them and, perhaps, 
the Copts. 

Yet, in some respects at least, the Mandzan tradition, still 
alive in Iraq, is higher than any of the West, for ‘ they delight 
in Nature, as apart from man.’ It is part of their religion to 
rejoice in the beauty of Nature—the sun, the moon and the 
stars, birds and flowers. They have joy in life and in marriage, 
and their views on priestly celibacy are those of lofty common- 
sense. ‘ All that the Spirit of Life sends is a good gift, to be 
used with praise: life is a pleasant thing and the earth a 
happy prison.’ Death has no sting, for living and dead meet 
at the table of the ritual meal. The good Subbi erects no 
tombstone over the dead—‘ The body is dirt and rubbish 
once the soul has departed’ (p. 184); but burial is cere- 
monious, and nothing is left undone that will show the honour 
due to the departed, and the funeral feast is elaborate, accom- 
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Persia. 

Of legends, magic and folk-lore, to which the writer is no 
stranger, she has much to say in this book which is new, and 
much that is of great interest to all those who value those 
traces of continuity in life and thought which Europe has done 
so much to destroy. Space forbids reference to this part of 
the book, but it will repay the most careful study by ethnolo- 
gists and anthropologists the world over. The stories are 
echoes, or perhaps prototypes, of legends which are current 
in parts of India and of Africa, of Persia and of Arabia, for the 
Mandzans have lived long on and between the Two Rivers— 
the Euphrates and the Tigris—which saw more international 
traffic during the first two millennia before the Christian era 
than even the Nile. We congratulate Mrs. Drower ona great 
book, and her sponsors on their perspicacity in making 
publication possible in a form so attractive. 


Charity Commissioners for England and Wales: 84th Report 
(for 1936) (Stationery Office, 1937, 4d. (Cmd. 5421) ). 


The following extract from the Report of this important 
office, whose powers might with advantage to the public 
be greatly enlarged, speaks for itself : 


We think it proper to call attention to the harm done by people 
in prominent positions allowing themselves to be named as patrons 
of Charities without ascertaining that such Charities are properly 
conducted. The Report made in June 1916-by the Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Home Department and 
the Report made in 1927 by the Departmental Committee on the 
supervision of Charities both refer to this matter. In some cases 
brought to our notice only a very small proportion of the large sums 
collected from the public reach those for whose benefit the money is 
supposed to be raised. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 





WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str ArRNoL~D Witson, M.P. 


I am often told by lawyers that the evils that arise from the 
admittedly chaotic state of English Statute Law are apparent 
rather than real for lawyers, and that the Courts can find their 
way through the maze without difficulty and might even be 
confused by a consolidating Act. The Report of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on the Rent Restriction Acts, pub- 
lished just before Christmas, tells a very different story : 


We have received numerous representations in favour of the 
consolidation of the various Rent Restrictions Acts from witnesses 
representative of all those who have to deal with the Acts, .. . 
which affect a very large number of people in a matter which is often 
of supreme importance to them. It is frequently essential for these 
people, who are almost exclusively members of the working classes, 
to obtain advice as to their position, but in the present confused 
state of the statutes it is often very difficult for them to obtain exact 
information on this point except at a price which they are not in a 
position to afford. . . . 

The present time is particularly opportune for consolidation. 
We know that the recommendation of the Marley Committee in 
favour of consolidation was not adopted by the Government of the 
day. We are, however, so impressed by the unhappy results of the 
present confusion that we cannot contemplate with equanimity the 
continuance of this state of affairs. . . . 


This is but an echo of the cry that goes up, mutatis mutandis, 
from every responsible person who has practical knowledge 
of the doubts, delays, and consequent losses entailed by the 
utter failure of the Joint Select Committee on Statute Law 
Consolidation, and of successive Parliaments to whom it 
reports, to keep the Statute-book up to date. A score of 
committees have urged consolidation and amendment of the 
law relating to particular subjects—the Industrial Assurance 
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Acts, for instance, which affect the rights of millions, the 
Allotment Acts, the Charities Law, and the Burial Acts. 
The reply is invariably the same—consolidation is highly 
technical, and those concerned are already overworked : 
amendments, however necessary, in the interests of clarity, 
may be controversial, and the parliamentary system, as now 
conducted, is a bottle-neck through which only very urgent 
legislation can pass. The remedy, to appoint more legislative 
draftsmen and to train them for their allotted task, is clear ; 
the expense would be negligible in comparison with the losses 
now borne by the public. 

How difficult the process of clarification has become is 
shown by the appointment of a Committee of twenty, 
including members of Parliament—Mr. Geoffrey Clarke, Mr. 
Ernest Evans, and Mr. Parkinson, representing the three 
parties—to consider how best the Highway Acts can be 
consolidated and codified with a minimum of amendment. A 
score of equally bad tangles await attention. 

It is not a small matter that ‘local and private Acts’ of 
Parliament on the Statute-book for the last 150 years or so, 
numbering scores of thousands, have been catalogued, but not 
indexed. Most of them are out of print. No one except the 
local authority concerned can say whether all or any part of 
a given Act has been repealed by later legislation. Few county 
or borough councils have followed the example of Sheffield 
and obtained a consolidated Act embodying in a single docu- 
ment all their powers. There is no sort of uniformity: 
clauses with similar objects are differently worded, and the 
Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution of the 
Industrial Population, now sitting under the chairmanship of 
Sit Montague Barlow, was unable to obtain, at its first sitting, 
any clear statement as to the powers of local authorities. 

‘It is,’ wrote T. H. Huxley in this Review for May 1890, 
‘unjust to require a crossing-sweeper to tell you the way: 
he has earned his copper if he has cleaned up your immediate 
path.” Any Government which would do what Huxley 
asked of his crossing-sweeper would be assured of the praise 
of posterity. 

SO) Gy Joga 2g 

It was announced on January 5 that a National Institute 

of Economic and Social Research has been formed for the 
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investigation of the problems of contemporary human 
society in order to remedy the inadequacy of existing facilities 
for research in the social sciences, under the presidency of 
Sir Josiah Stamp and the chairmanship of Sir William 
Beveridge. The secretary and first director is Professor N. F. 
Hall, head of the Department of Political Economy in the 
University of London. The Institute is to be a national 
Organisation to carry out independent economic research, 
with the object, it would appear, of providing those who now 
teach these subjects in our universities with reliable material 
and, in addition, to pursue its own researches, in subjects of 
national importance, in collaboration with similar foreign 
organisations. The news may be welcomed unreservedly. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the new Institute will not be 
dominated by professional economists, for, in the words of 
one of the greatest of them, Professor A. C, Pigon,1 


an economist, . . . as a more or less cloistered person, is worse 
qualified than many others who, maybe, have less knowledge of the 
relevant facts. A wide experience of men and of affairs and a 
strong ‘ feel’ for what, with the human instruments available, will 
or will not work, are needed here. These the present writer, like 
most academic persons, does not possess; and, unlike some 
academic persons, he is aware that he does not possess them. 


The word ‘ independent’ in connexion with the policy 
of the Institute was doubtless intended to connote that it 
would not be subservient to any particular body of political 
dogma or to any commercial interest. That is as it should be, 
but Cavout’s dictum that the essence of statesmanship consists 
in /e tact des choses possibles is equally true of social science. It 
is true to-day, as Shelley wrote in 1821 in his Defence of Poetry, 
that 


We have more moral, political and historical wisdom than we 
know how to reduce into practice; we have more scientific and 
economical knowledge than can be accommodated to the just 
distribution of the produce which it multiplies. The poetry, in these 
systems of thought, is concealed by the accumulation of facts and 
calculating processes. There is no want of knowledge respecting 
what is wisest and best in morals, government and political economy, 
or at least what is wiser and better than what men now practise and 
endure. But we let ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would’... We 


1 Socialism versus Capitalism (Macmillan, 45. 6d., 1937). 
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want the creative faculty to imagine that which we know : we want 
the generous impulse to act that which we imagine. 


The concluding sentence, so long as the party political and 
parliamentary system as we know it endutes, involves 
political action in order to secure the passage of legislation 
which, if it is to be of value, is of necessity controversial. It 
involves persistent efforts to instruct public opinion in order 
to prepare the ground for legislation. This, as the present 
writer knows by experience, is not easy for a member of 
Parliament: those who would ultimately benefit from 
legislation are not vocal; they seldom attend meetings and 
never write to the papers which they seldom read with 
attention. The few whose immediate interests seem to be 
threatened are vocal and well organised, and a member who 
presses in public the need for controversial legislation which 
is not included in the current party programme and is not 
immediately attractive or easy to explain finds that his chosen 
path, though it leads upwards, is stony. 

Popular newspapers do not criticise vested interests which 
advertise largely. For one pound spent on research, ten 
pounds must be spent on propaganda in favour of the 
necessaty legislative or social changes, if results are to be 
secured within a middle-aged man’s lifetime. 

a eS Oe ee 


The lofty shelves in the House of Commons are piled 
high with the unanimous reports of commissions and com- 
mittees, consisting of able men and women who have given 
freely of their time and experience, but ‘ lack of parliamentary 
time,’ or the absence of any strongly expressed public demand, 
have sufficed to prevent action. And since 1915 the evidence 
tendered to such committees has to a great extent been sup- 
pressed—i.e., not printed, on grounds of economy—so the 
public, and subsequent investigators in the same or related 
lines of research, are unable to obtain access to invaluable 
material. Sometimes a typed copy is placed in the Library of 
the House of Commons. The evidence tendered to the Royal 
Commission on the Gresford Mining Disaster, in which some 
260 lives were lost, covered 3000 pages ; it was thus deposited, 
without an index. The lessons to be learned were lost except 
so far as they were deduced by the writers of the Report. 
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The same procedure was adopted with the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Tyneside. Moreover, when 
evidence is printed it is sold at a prohibitive price by the 
Stationery Office, under the orders of the Treasury, in 
accordance, I believe, with the recommendation of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, instead of at a standard rate per sixteen 
pages. The evidence given to the Cohen Committee on 
Industrial Assurance can be bought for £4—in loose parts, 
unbound. Yet-we complain of the lack of information on 
social subjects ! 

It is to be hoped, too, that the new Institute will not 
neglect the study of Comparative Legislation. Apart from 
the bulky and often ill-digested reports of the I.L.O. there is 
no place in this country to which a student or professor can 
resort in order to discover the law of foreign countries, or 
even of the Dominions. On this subject, too, there has been 
no lack of committees or reports ; but nothing has yet been 
done, for Lord Chancellors are, or are reputed to be, busy 
men. 

2 ile cee ae oe 


Having written these lines, I laid down my pen and went 
to one of the finest parts of North Hertfordshire to inspect 
three pairs of sixteenth-century cottages which had been 
condemned under a Slum Clearance Order and were scheduled 
for demolition. Each pair occupied a separate site upon a 
different road, and were in no way connected with each other. 
They were well placed and bore ancient names. They had 
been condemned because the former owner could not afford 
to put them in repair: they were let for 35. a week each, a 
sum which did little more than cover rates and taxes and 
periodical structural repair. On the strength of a Slum 
Clearance Order the occupants had been rehoused in newly- 
built subsidised cottages. The old cottages had changed 
hands. The new owner wished to convert them into resi- 
dential property ; and was willing to spend money freely on 
them under an architect’s advice. But the Demolition Order 
was apparently final, and there could be no reprieve. Those 
ancient timbers, still in perfect condition, must be thrown 
down ; the old fireplaces smashed. The rural district council 
was softy : the cottages were an asset to the beautiful village 
of which they were an integral part. They would have 
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gladly seen them reconditioned, but neither they, nor, it 
seems, the Minister of Health, had power to reconsider their 
decision. Thousands of such cases occur annually, including 
hundreds of dwellings which could be made fit for occupation. 
Old England is disappearing before our eyes, by Act of 
Parliament: new England will consist of council houses. 

I walked on for ten or twelve miles, stopping twice to call 
on constituents, and twice for light refreshment. A newly- 
appointed vicar lamented the steady shrinkage of the village 
population. Though within thirty-five miles of London, it 
had shrunk by one-third since the beginning of the century, 
and the number of children in the school was less by two- 
thirds. Every social and educational activity was handicapped 
and a vicious circle created from which there could be no 
escape except by governmental intervention. The roads were 
incomparably better; there was a good village hall, and an 
excellent schoolmaster ; housing was good, with water and 
electric light. But the migration to towns continued. 

I called on a farmer, one of the best in the district—the 
tenant of a landowner who was able, and content, to invest 
fresh capital as necessary in new farm buildings and to obtain 
far less return on his money than banks or dairy companies, 
for example, think necessary and reasonable. The farmer was 
thus able to invest his own capital in live-stock, machinery 
and labour—the last a big item, for it takes months to bring 
crops, and years to bring live-stock, to market, and labour 
must be paid weekly. The cost of imported foodstuffs was 
rising fast (as also, he gathered, the dividends of the great 
importing firms)—faster in proportion than the wholesale price 
of meat or milk, though there was a shortage of the latter. 

The subsidy on lime and basic slag was good, but it had 
been swallowed up in increased prices charged. On balance 
things were no better for farming than in 1929: the emphasis 
on milk production had tended to unbalance production, 
though the output on his own farm per acre was higher. 
Local councils selected good farming land for building pur- 
poses, instead of looking for land with low agricultural value, 
and the new aerodromes had swallowed up some thousands 
of acres of first-class arable land. He was ‘ hanging on’ to 
farming, but it was uphill work in comparison with the ‘ easy 
money ’ that some folk seemed to make in towns. 
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An old gamekeeper, with twenty years’ service in the 
Army in many lands, kept me company for some miles. He 
had his own small-holding, and with his wife managed it so 
well that he had to buy few vegetables and not much fruit. 
He knew every field and wood and almost every family for 
miles round: he was a choirman and bellringer, a parish 
councillor, and unpaid agent for one of the smallest and best 
Approved Societies in England. His four children were 
gtown-up and doing well; the girl was married to a butler 
and doing nicely. ‘This was not his part of England ; he came 
from Yorkshire and sheep was his line: he had been brought 
down here nearly twenty years ago, after the war, and was 
well content. But he did not like the way things were going : 
the best training for girls, the best preparation for marriage, 
was domestic service in a good family; they went into 
factories now, six miles or more a day each way on a bicycle, 
and Austrian maids were, to his knowledge, brought in to 
fill the gap. The drift of men to the towns ended too often 
at the labour exchange ; cowmen, in particular, were hard to 
get: a cow was an animal one had to live with seven days a 
week, and regular milking meant a sixty-hour week, and 455. 
a week, even with a cottage at 35. a week, was not enough for 
men who could earn more than £3 a week for semi-skilled 
labour or laying water mains and electric cables or making 
aerodromes. Water and electric light were welcome till they 
had to be paid for, and the new water scheme had put a heavy 
burden on small ratepayers—for the rest of the lives of most 
of them. 

The land would not recover until the nation changed its 
mind: it was town-minded now, and that was all there was 
to be said. pv idgbise apn svg you, 


The following announcement appeared in the Court 
Circular of November 1, 1933 :— 

The King has graciously signified his intention of offering each 
year a Gold and Silver Medal for poetry in the English language 
published in volume form within the Empire by British citizens. 

The following Committee was appointed by the King to act as 
judges : 
aie Mr. John Masefield (Poet Laureate), Chairman. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon, C.H. 
Mr. Walter de la Mare. 
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Professor Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D. 
Mr. I, A. Richards, M.A. 

A small sub-committee will be appointed abroad to recommend 
books from India, the Dominions and Colonies. 

The medals will be awarded towards the end of each year for 
works published during the preceding year. The first awards will 
be made in December 1934, for works published during 1933. 

The medals will be given either for a poet’s first or second 
volume of verse, or to a poet still under 35 years of age. 

The Committee is empowered to withhold any recommendation 
for the medals in any year in which they consider the work submitted 
is not of a sufficiently high standard. 

Only works that have been published in volume form will be 
considered, and all communications relating to these medals should 
be addressed to the Poet Laureate. 

There was no award of the Gold Medal for December 
1933. The first award was made in May 1935 (for 1934), the 
recipient being Mr. Lawrence Whistler (aged 22). 

There was no award for 1935. 

It was recently announced in the Court Circular that the 
King had presented Mr. W. H. Auden with the medal for 

1936; no reasoned statement was made with regard to the 


award, nor was it explained whether it was for his first or his 
second volume of verse, or because he is still under 35. 

The Silver Medal was never awarded and has been 
abolished ; on the other hand, if a medal is not awarded ‘in 
any year, the Committee may now recommend two awards in 
the following year, provided that the average is not exceeded. 

The Committee has never announced how many com- 
petitors submitted verse for adjudication from Great Britain 
ot the Empire, nor have they explained why the Silver Medal 


was abolished. They have not said by whom and to whom 
eligible volumes of poetry should be submitted ; and it would 
not be fair to assume that the Committee obtain for them- 
selves and examine all eligible volumes printed in the Empire. 
What might have been a matter of public significance has 
never been more than one of private, almost personal, interest. 
What was intended as a very interesting and encouraging 
step towards the recognition of what is, pace Rousseau, the 
most ancient, if not always the most respectable, of the arts, 
seems to have failed. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 








